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THE TRANS-ANTARCTIC Expedition is being 
supplied with petroleum fuels and_ lubri- 
cants exclusively by The British Petroleum 
Company. 

Sir Edmund Hillary, leader of the New 
Zealand Party, is here seen driving a tractor, 
while his second in command, Mr. Bob 
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Miller, supervises the unloading of aircraft 
fuel at the stores dump near Shackleton Base. 

The British Petroleum Company is proud 
of its association with the Expedition— 
a tribute to the high quality of all products 
marketed under the BP Shield throughout 
the world. 


The BP Shield is the symbol of the world-wide organisation of 
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Increased prices of petrol and diesel fuel 
announced on October 8th and 10th 
will not affect users of electric vehicles. 
Every vehicle of this type at the recent 
Commercial Motor Show used equipment 
supplied by the British Thomson-Houston 
Co.—a member of the A.E.I. Group 


ELECTRIC 


Metroplitan-Vickers—another A.E.I. 
Company—has supplied trolleybuses to 
many cities from Copenhagen to Dunedin. 
A further 62 trolleybuses with M-V 
electrical equipment recently supplied to 
Manchester Corporation brings to 269 the 
total of such vehicles supplied since trolley- 
buses were first used in Manchester in 1937. 
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Batteries for trolleybuses in Finland were 
supplied by Ediswan—a third member 
of A.E.I.—whose batteries also provide 
power for electric delivery vehicles and 
fork lift trucks. 
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THE NATIONAL 
AND ENGLISH 


REVIEW 


Episodes of the Month 


MONTH OF CRISIS 


INCE our last number went to press 
events have occurred which are likely 
to reverberate for decades. The Russians 
have acted with hideous brutality against 
the national movement in Hungary, and 
have thereby forfeited all the goodwill they 
had won by co-existence tactics since the 
death of Stalin, and much of the allegiance 
of Communists and fellow - travellers 
throughout the world. Whatever its im- 
mediate outcome, therefore—and the issue 
is still in doubt—the martyrdom of Hun- 
gary will not have been in vain. 
Meanwhile, the British and French 
Governments have crowned their ignoble 
Suez policy with an act of unforgivable 
folly. By their disingenuous ultimatum 
when Israel attacked Egypt (in circum- 
stances which have yet to be explored), by 
their use of the veto in the Security Coun- 
cil, and by their hostilities against Egypt in 
defiance of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, they have not only be- 
haved like gangsters in the eyes of the 
world, but have also distracted some of the 
attention and odium which would other- 
wise have been concentrated upon the 
Russians. Our political and military inter- 
vention, in the precise form it took, was 
worse than a mistake, it was a crime; and 
the attempts which have been made to 
justify it are so manifestly false and hypo- 
critical that they only deepen the disgrace. 
In the United States, President Eisen- 
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hower was re-elected by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, and in view of the statesman- 
ship and courage which he displayed in 
conditions of extreme difficulty—with a 
major international crisis bursting upon 
him at the very climax of the election 
campaign—we have all the more reason to 
pray that his health will, by some miracle, 
be equal to the strain of another four years 
in Office. 


Hungary and the Warsaw Treaty 


October 23, 1956 may rank in history as 
a date whose symbolic importance is com- 
parable to that of July 14, 1789. What was 
it that transformed a peaceful student 
demonstration into a levée en masse of the 
entire Hungarian people? 

The revolt was not, in truth, directed 
against the Hungarian Government, 
though this was the first target, but against 
the Soviet Union, and in particular against 
the Warsaw Treaty, which is the Russians’ 
instrument of oppression. The presence of 
Soviet troops in Hungary has been the 
only means whereby the Communists have 
remained in power throughout the last ten 
years. These troops were originally main- 
tained there by virtue of the Russian occu- 
pation of Austria and were due to be with- 
drawn when that occupation came to an 
end. But in the spring of last year, when 
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Photo: Press Photo Combine. 
HUNGARIAN FREEDOM FIGHTER KEEPS GUARD. 


the Austrian Treaty was about to be signed, 
the Warsaw Treaty was hurriedly con- 
cluded—allegedly as Russia’s answer to 
NATO, though if this was the real reason 
it is impossible to explain the delay of six 
years in producing such an answer. The 
true purpose of the Warsaw Treaty was to 
provide a pretext for the continued Soviet 
military domination of Eastern Europe, 
and it is by virtue of this treaty alone that 
Soviet troops are still occupying any of the 
satellite countries, with the exception of 
Poland (which has now, as will be seen, 
made a separate arrangement). 

The Warsaw Treaty is purely military in 
character; it provides for a unified com- 
mand under Marshal Koniev (who has 
now been replaced by Marshal Rokos- 
sovsky), with the Ministers of Defence of 
the seven satellite countries as his deputies. 
Its only practical result is that Russian 
troops can be stationed in the countries 
concerned, and the Soviet Union takes ad- 
vantage of this provision in every case, 
except that of Czechoslovakia, which the 
Kremlin, hitherto rightly, has regarded as a 
colony which will give no serious trouble 
if it is left to its own devices. 
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Wladislaw Gomulka 


The presence of these troops has been 
the key factor in the recent dramatic turn 
of events. In Poland it was notable that 
the Poznan rioters, who lit the fuse which 
has set off a mighty explosion, made only 
two demands—the age-old cry for bread, 
which has provoked so many revolutions, 
and the request that Soviet troops be with- 
drawn from Poland. After this, demonstra- 
tions against Russian overlordship and in 
favour of a more liberal regime became 
ever stronger and more frequent, and at the 
trials of the Poznan rioters the regime itself 
was on trial. Inevitably, in this confusion, 
the Poles looked towards the one man who 
might be able to save them—Wladislaw 
Gomulka. 

It must on no account be thought that 
Gomulka is a liberal intellectual. He is 
almost the only survivor of the pre-war 
Polish Communist leadership, which was 
liquidated by Stalin in the great purges. 
Only the happy chance that he was in a 
Polish prison saved him at that time, and 
he is by no means guiltless of one of the 
worst of Russian crimes, the refusal to help 
the Polish Home Army at the time of the 
Warsaw rising in 1944. Nevertheless, he 
was the first Communist leader to come 
out for national Communism; even before 
Tito’s break with Russia he had, in 1947, 
publicly claimed the right of the satellite 
Communist Parties to assert their inde- 
pendence of Russia. How he managed to 
survive this episode is one of the great 
mysteries of our time. Although jailed, 
he was neither tried nor executed, and he 
was thus able to emerge at a critical time 
as the ruler of Poland. 

Since his return to power he has played 
his cards with consummate skill. From the 
first the danger in Poland has been as great 
as in Hungary, but even on October 19, 
when the Soviet leaders suddenly inter- 
vened in person during the Polish Com- 
munist Party meeting at which Gomulka 


was restored to leadership, he was careful - 


to keep the Polish revolution within strict 
bounds. This does not mean that he has 
been at all subservient to the Russians; the 
November conference in Moscow between 


ee 
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the Polish and Soviet leaders was a triumph 
for the Polish point of view—but a triumph 
which enabled Mr. Khrushchev to save his 
face. The main economic demands of the 
Poles were granted and, if the agreement is 
carried out, Russian exploitation of the 
Polish economy will be ended. On the 
military side, it has been agreed that Soviet 
troops will remain in Poland temporarily. 
A head-on clash has thus been avoided, 
but of course the ultimate problem of 
military occupation has been shelved, not 
decided. 


Contrast with Imre Nagy 


Yet Gomulka’s Poland, however inde- 
pendent, remains, like Tito’s Yugoslavia, 
a Communist country. Nagy’s Hungary 
would not have been Communist, and this 
explains the very different Russian reaction 
in the case of Hungary. Imre Nagy is no 
Gomulka; if anything, he is a follower of 
Malenkovy, a “ liberal’? Communist, who 
believes in the policy of gradualism. He 
was purged by Rakosi, not because he 
wished to follow Tito, but because the 
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Photo: “‘ Picture Post’’ Library. 
RUSSIAN TANKS AND ARMOURED CARS SURROUND THE PARLIAMENT BUILDING IN BUDAPEST. 


policies he was pursuing were making it 
impossible for Hungary to fulfil her obliga- 
tions to the Soviet Union. The memory of 
his regime made him the man towards 
whom the revolutionary elements naturally 
turned when the struggle began. The other 
key figure, Janos Kadar, who has played 
the despicable role of Quisling, is, para- 
doxically, a Titoist. Rakosi purged him 
too, and, unlike Nagy, he spent some years 
in the hands of the secret police. Perhaps it 
is this that makes him valuable to the 
Russians; they must have thought that 
Hungary, like Poland, might agree to a 
national Communist Government and that 
something would be saved from the wreck. 
But the demand of the Hungarian people 
is for complete, not qualified, indepen- 
dence. 

The violence of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion appears to have been due chiefly to the 
total failure of the puppet Government to 
make any concessions at all to the nation- 
alist sentiment which was sweeping the 
country. The hated Rakosi was removed, 
but his place was taken by Gero, who was 
just as much a Stalinist. Gero appears to 
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DISABLED RUSSIAN TANKS OUTSIDE THE KILIAN 
BARRACKS, BUDAPEST. 


have totally misjudged the feeling of his 
compatriots; he returned from Belgrade 
on the very day that the revolution broke 
out, having assured Tito that Hungary 
would not go the same way as Poland. 
Within hours he had his answer, and it is 
reported that he met his death in the revo- 
lution which he ignored. 


Three Phases in the Struggle 


The terrible drama fell into three phases. 
First, there was the spontaneous uprising; 
within twenty-four hours the old leader- 
~ ship had been swept away and Nagy found 
himself at the head of a national Com- 
munist Government. But national Com- 
munism came too late; the defection of 
almost the entire Hungarian Army left the 
Communists bereft of any support and the 
Government was speedily transformed into 
a national coalition, with representatives 
of all the old parties. Nagy announced 
Hungary’s withdrawal from the Warsaw 
Pact, free and secret elections, and the 
establishment of a neutral State on Aus- 
trian lines, guaranteed by the United 
Nations. The first phase of the revolution 
was over. 

But this was a situation which the 
Kremlin felt it could not accept. Poland 
and Yugoslavia might have moved away 
from the Russian orbit, but they remained 


Communist States. The secession of a 
satellite, not only from the Russian orbit, 
but from Communism altogether, was 
more than the ideological imperialists 
could bear. The example set by Hungary 
might well be followed elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe, and not least in Poland 
itself. | Blandishments and persuasion 
having failed, the only course left was 
straight repression. But there could be 
no doubt that the Russians underrated the 
magnitude of the task which faced them. 
The re-entry of Soviet troops was greeted 
by the united opposition of the whole 
nation, and it was nearly a week before 
organized military opposition was crushed. 
Even then the battle for freedom was not 
at an end, and as we write it is still going 
on. Organized military resistance has 
given way to partisan warfare so effective 
that even now Russian tanks are with- 
drawn from the streets of Budapest at 
night. Meanwhile, the devastating weapon 
of a general strike has reduced the Kadar 
Government to a state of virtual impo- 
tence. Strike action cannot of course con- 
tinue on this scale, but it is hard to doubt 
that the Hungarians will continue to resist, 
and will make life impossible for the 
Russians and their miserable stooges until 
some attempt is made to satisfy their un- 
quenchable desire for freedom. 


Eye-witness Report 


One of the most fascinating accounts 
which has so far appeared of Hungary 
during these heroic days was given by Mr. 
Peter Wiles, a Fellow of New College, in 
an article which appeared in the Oxford 
Mail on November 15. Mr. Wiles went 
into Hungary on November 2, and he left 
Budapest on November 11. 

He points out that the Russians relied 
almost exclusively upon tanks for their 
repressive action. ‘“* There is almost no 
evidence of the use of artillery (other than 
mortars) or aircraft. The main weapons 
used were machine-guns and the cannons 
of tanks.” As a result Budapest has been 
damaged rather than destroyed. ‘‘ Perhaps 
every other building . . . has been strafed 
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HUNGARIANS LOOK AT THE DEAD BODY OF A SECRET POLICE MAN LYING IN THE GUTTER. 


by tanks. There are very few window panes 
left and the pavements are a sea of broken 
glass.”” The Russian troops do not appear 
to have behaved with the uncontrolled 
barbarity of Mongols or Huns. “ The 
‘ atrocity ’ lies in the general policy which 
they were ordered to carry out.” Many of 
them did not know they were in Budapest, 
but thought that they were in Berlin fight- 
ing the Germans. On the Hungarian side, 
Mr. Wiles stresses the extraordinary, in- 
deed unique, idealism of the national move- 
ment. . He mentions that the peasants, 
““normally not an idealistic class,” were 
supplying food free to Budapest; and that 
two Hungarian aristocrats with whom he 
travelled into and out of the country had 
joined in the fight, not because they had 
the slightest hope of recovering their 
estates, but because they were animated by 
“* pure patriotism.” 

Finally, Mr. Wiles confirms, what is of 
course generally agreed, that there was no 
truth in the Soviet claim to be intervening 
at the request of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment. Nagy broadcast as Prime Minister 
on November 4, at a time when the Soviet 
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attack had already been going on for at 
least an hour, and it is clear that the Kadar 
Government was only formed after the 
intervention. 


World Sympathy—Remorse 


The non-Communist peoples of the 
world have watched these events with 
horror, admiration and a deep sense of 
helplessness. What could they have done? 
To have moved in defence of the Hun- 
garian patriots would have been to precipi- 
tate World War III, and even the cause of 
Hungarian freedom must be subordinated 
to the cause of world peace. 

The most urgent problem, therefore, and 
the only one which can be effectively 
tackled, is that of the refugees. At the time 
of writing 82,000 people have crossed the 
border into Austria since the fighting be- 
gan.- The Austrian Government already 
has to bear the burden of 125,000 refugees 
still there from the earlier exodus. The 
West has rightly recognized that this can- 
not be the responsibility of one small 
country alone. Stirred by an emotion 
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which recalls the Spanish Civil War, the 
governments and peoples of the free world 
have responded to the challenge. Help 
is pouring in; our own Government 
offered at first to take 2,500 refugees, but 
it was felt by many that this was hardly 
an adequate gesture. In an adjournment 
debate on Hungary on November 19, Mr. 
Peter Kirk, for instance, argued that we 
should put no ceiling on the number of 
Hungarian refugees to be allowed into this 
country. He admitted there was a risk that 
bad characters might be included, “‘ but 
goodness knows the number of bad 
characters is such that we can surely take 
one or two more, even if they are 
Hungarians!” Soon after this debate, 
the Government announced that it would 
admit an unlimited number of refugees. 
Throughout the world people are sending 
money, clothing and food, and we hardly 
feel that it is necessary to urge our readers 
to help in this great work; they are no 
doubt already doing so. 

Nevertheless the feeling persists that we 
have let these gallant people down. This 
has shown itself not only in the offers of 
support, but in the wave of anger which 
has united a gravely divided community 
in horror against an appalling crime. 
Throughout the West members of the 
Communist Party have been turning in 
their cards. Signor Togliatti has publicly 
condemned his masters. Only the British 
and French parties have tried to justify the 
Soviet action, and in Britain at any rate 
a high price has been paid for this repulsive 
attitude. Only a rump of the party is left; 
some of its most important members in the 
trade union movement have resigned in 
protest, and the pathetic figure of the Dean 
of Canterbury, who appears to believe in 
the doctrine of Russian infallibility, will 
not be enough to console the beleaguered 
garrison of King Street. 

In Asia the reaction has been most 
marked. Mr. Nehru found himself for 
once out of step with his own public 
opinion when he made an equivocal state- 
ment, doubtless inspired (since he is 
certainly no Communist and a whole- 
hearted enemy of violence) by the over- 
riding desire to preserve the atmosphere 
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of co-existence at whatever cost. In this 
he was repudiated even by the Indian 
Communist Party, and he has now come 
out in clear condemnation of what the 
Russians have done. So much for the 
triumphal visit to India of Marshal Bul- 
ganin and Mr. Khrushchev! And there is 
reason to think that a similar disillusion- 
ment has been spreading through all the 
*“ uncommitted ” nations. 


Israel Attacks 


On the night of October 29 news was 
received that Israeli troops had crossed the 
Egyptian frontier in force. Earlier Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, having heard of Israel’s 
mobilization, had announced that his 
country would honour its pledge under the 
Tripartite Declaration of 1950 and would 
act in concert with Britain and France 
against any aggressor in the Middle East. 

Notwithstanding this clear evidence of 
Eisenhower’s firmness and solidarity (all 
the more praiseworthy in view of its 
possibly adverse effect upon the Jewish 
vote), the British and French Governments 
decided to act independently, without even 
keeping the Americans informed. On the 
morning of October 30 Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
saw the American Ambassador (Mr. 
Aldrich) and said nothing to him about 
Anglo-French plans. Soon afterwards 
the French Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister arrived and went -into conclave 
with their British opposite numbers, the 
American Ambassador being excluded 
from these critical talks. At about 4.30 
p.m. Sir Anthony Eden announced in the 
House of Commons that Britain and 
France had sent an ultimatum to Egypt 
and Israel. While the Prime Minister was 
speaking, Mr. Aldrich was given formal 
notification of this momentous step, but by 
the time his message was transmitted the 
President had already heard of the de- 
cision—from an ordinary news report. 

It is being widely alleged, and widely 
believed, that the British and French 
Governments had foreknowledge of Israel’s 
intention; that the attack was, in fact, 
launched with their connivance. It has 
even been reported that French pilots took 
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part in the operation. Unless and until 
these heinous charges are proved up to the 
hilt, we shall refuse to believe them. If 
there were any truth in them at all the two 
Governments would stand convicted of one 
of the most outrageous crimes in the recent 
history of civilized States. As it is, their 
conduct must be adjudged reckless and 
deceitful to the point of criminality. We 
need not concern ourselves here with the 


French (they must wash their own dirty. 


linen), but we are bound to say at once that 
the’British Government’s treatment of our 
greatest ally—not to mention its total failure 
to consult other Commonwealth Govern- 
ments and Her Majesty’s Opposition in 
this country, before embarking on a course 
which might (and in fact did) lead to war— 
was an almost incredible misdemeanour, 
which no consideration of urgency could 
possibly excuse. 


The Ultimatum 


And this was only the beginning. Worse 
was to follow. We must quote Sir Anthony 
Eden’s words in the House of Commons, 
announcing the terms of the Anglo-French 
ultimatum: 


. . . we have called upon both sides to 
stop all warlike action by land, sea and air 
forthwith and to withdraw their military 
forces to a distance of ten miles from the 
[Suez] Canal. Further, in order to separate 
the belligerents and to guarantee freedom 
of transit through the Canal by the ships of 
all nations, we have asked the Egyptian 
Government to agree that Anglo-French 
forces should move temporarily—I repeat, 
temporarily—into key positions at Port 
Said, Ismailia and Suez. 


If either or both of the combatants failed 
to comply with these requirements within 
twelve hours, British and French forces 
were to “intervene in whatever strength 
may be necessary to secure compliance.” 
It was easy enough for the Israelis to 
comply, since the ultimatum gave them the 
right to advance 100 miles into Egyptian 
territory. But how could any self-respect- 
ing Egyptian Government have been 
thought capable of agreeing to such terms ? 
We are forced to conclude that they were 
known to be unacceptable to Egypt, and 
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were drafted with the express purpose of 
being unacceptable, so that the British and 
French would have a pretext for occupying 
the Canal Zone and for giving some hard 
and (as they must have hoped) fatal knocks 
to the Nasser regime. The immorality of 
this procedure is all too obvious, recalling 
as it does the technique whereby the Ger- 
mans and others have sought to justify 
their most flagrant aggressions. When the 
Egyptians rejected the ultimatum, British 
and French bombers started an intensive 
blitz of ‘* military targets” in Egypt. The 
pattern was sickeningly familiar. 

Lord Hinchingbrooke, M.P. chose this 
curious moment to exclaim: “It is quite 
possible that we are entering into a new 
age in this country—to reverse the famous 
words of Burke—the age when chivalry 
began.” Lest readers should imagine (as 
they well might) that he was speaking sar- 
castically, we can assure them that from 
the context it is perfectly clear he was 
speaking in earnest. Such is an English 
nobleman’s conception of chivalry in the 
present age! 


U.N.O. Flouted 


Throughout the crisis the Government’s 
attitude towards the United Nations has 
been highly reprehensible. We do not 
share the view which is held in many 
quarters, and which the Government itself 
now professes to share, that it would be 
for the benefit of mankind to equip the 
United Nations with “teeth.” In our 
opinion U.N.O. has two useful purposes 
which more than justify its existence: it 
provides a world forum where steam can 
be let off and negotiations can take place 
behind the scenes; and it also establishes 
in its Charter a standard of behaviour 
which civilized nations will observe, and 
which less civilized nations will be unable 
altogether to disregard. The latter purpose 
imposes, it is true, a great responsibility 
upon the more civilized nations, and it is 
also apt at times to put them at a dis- 
advantage when dealing with the less 
civilized; but it is only by facing these 
disadvantages with patience, and by 
shouldering the responsibility with resolu- 
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tion, that countries and Governments 
which are qualified to lead the world can 
effectively do so. 

In its lawless action against Egypt the 
British Government has fallen far below 
the level of leadership and has dealt a 
heavy blow to an institution which it 
professed to uphold. When the Security 
Council met to consider the Israeli aggres- 
sion the veto was exercised not by Russia, 
but by Britain and France. Even if they 
were right in thinking that the American 
resolution which they vetoed was unfair to 
Israel, they should at least have introduced 
another resolution and should not them- 
selves have incurred the stigma of frus- 
trating the Security Council’s efforts at 
this crucial moment. When the matter 
came before the General Assembly our 
attack on Egypt was already in full swing, 
and we were denounced as aggressors by 
an overwhelming majority. Since then we 
have been in the position of openly de- 
fying the United Nations, and although we 
agreed to a cease-fire after we had captured 
Port Said—and before we had fulfilled our 
obvious intention of occupying the whole 
Canal Zone—the world believes that we 
did this not out of deference to the 
United Nations, but because the Russians 
threatened to intervene and World War III 
appeared to be imminent. As we go to 
press, British and French troops are still 
in Port Said despite the fact that a U.N. 
token force has already arrived in Egypt 
and Mr. Hammarskjéld has positively 
ordered us to withdraw. Some of our 
troops and some of the French have been 
evacuated, but so long as any remain there 
is always the acute danger that an incident 
may occur which will lead to disastrous 
consequences. We can only pray that by 
the time these words are read there will be 
no Anglo-French forces standing illegally 
upon Egyptian soil. 


Commonwealth Neglected 


We have noted with bitter regret, ever 
since Nasser nationalized the Canal Com- 
pany, that the British Government has 
failed to treat the resultant problem as one 
which could best be solved within the 


framework of the Commonwealth. If the 
Prime Minister had had any imagination 
he would have realized that this was a 
supreme opportunity for the Common- 
wealth to show its value and exert its 
power in accordance with the spirit of the 
U.N. Charter. In particular, the Asian 
nations of the Commonwealth should 
from the outset have been consulted and 
their advice heeded, because they are not 
only deeply interested in the Canal from 
the point of view of their own economies, 
but also sensitive to the claims of emergent 
Eastern nationalism. Nasser was more 
likely to respond to pressure from them 
than from any Western Government, but 
of course this pressure could not be of such 
a kind as to humiliate him in the eyes of 
his own people. 

Instead of working with our partners in 
the Commonwealth, we chose to work 
with the French and the Americans, and 
ultimately with the French alone. In view 
of their record in the Levant and in North 
Africa, the French were the worst people 
in the world to be linked with in our 
Middle Eastern policy. While this unholy 
alliance has led to an act of fruitless 
aggression, the Commonwealth—which is, 
so to speak, the sublimation and magnifi- 
cation of our better self—has been divided. 
Only the Tory Governments of Australia 
and New Zealand have supported our 
action—and they after some hesitation. 
Canada (one of whose officers, General 
Burns, is commanding the U.N. Force in 
Egypt) has had to oppose us. And, of 
course, the Asian countries have been 
shocked and disillusioned. 


America Denigrated 


The intolerable treatment of President 
Eisenhower has already been described; 
but this was only one aspect of a virulent 
anti-Americanism which has been much 
in evidence throughout the crisis. It goes 
without saying that the Americans have 
made many mistakes in the Middle East 
and that the politics of the area have not 
been helped by the element of rivalry be- 
tween British and American oil interests. 
It is also true that the United States must 
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‘POLICE ACTION’”’ IN PORT SAID. 


share with us the blame for the abrupt and 
thoughtless act which precipitated the Suez 
crisis—the withdrawal of aid for the 
Aswan Dam project. Indeed, the Ameri- 
cans took the initiative in this matter; we 
merely followed suit, without, as it seems, 
protesting or realizing the implications. 
Since then Mr. Dulles, contrary to the 
view now generally held in this country, 
has shown more statesmanship than is his 
wont; and we cannot make him the scape- 
goat for what we have done. 

Above all, we cannot justify the arro- 
gant “‘ go it alone”’ spirit which is now so 
prevalent. When this appeared in the 
United States not so long ago we were 
rightly alarmed, and we reminded the 
Americans of the need to keep on good 
terms with allies. They can now point out 
to us that we are forgetting our own pre- 
cepts, and if they wanted to be unpleasant 
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they could also observe that we are much 
less necessary to them than they are to us. 
But such unpleasantness should never 
occur between friends, nor should the 
grounds for it ever be allowed to exist. In 
this case we are responsible, and we must 
lose no time in rebuilding the confidence 
and goodwill which we have shattered. 


Why did it Happen ? 


The Anglo-French attack on Egypt was 
the culminating point in a disastrous course 
of policy, which was criticized in these 
columns in September and October. Cer- 
tain passages in what we then wrote must 
now be recalled, because they have a 
mournful relevance. 


. it would be most unwise for us to 
attack Egypt on our own, or with only the 
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support of France and (conceivably) the 
United States. [September.] 


In the event, of course, we decided to 
attack Egypt with only the French as 
allies, spurning the United States.’ 


. it may well be that the Indian solu- 
tion [of the Canal problem, put forward at 
the first Lancaster House conference], 
though on paper much less satisfactory 
[than the Dulles plan], would in effect have 
been better—if what is wanted is an agreed 
solution. [September.] 


Even The Times, very belatedly, has now 
come round to this point of view. Mean- 
while we have been given overwhelming 
cause to doubt that the British and French 
Governments ever contemplated an agreed 
solution, except on their own terms. 


Nasser has made a fool of [Eden], and he 
may therefore be animated by a deep and 
overmastering desire to unseat Nasser. This 
would explain his personal attack on the 
Egyptian President and his ambiguous 
attitude towards the use of force. [October.] 


From the first Eden has misjudged 
Nasser. In 1954 he took too rosy a view 
of his character, but recently he has gone 
to the opposite extreme and equated him, 
quite unjustly, with Hitler. Besides, even 
if the personal analogy had been fair, it 
would have been grotesque to compare 
Nasser’s Egypt with Nazi Germany as a 
military threat; the absurdity of this con- 
ception was demonstrated in the Sinai 
Desert. Our delay in landing troops after 
the bombing of Egypt had begun very 
strongly suggests that Eden was expecting 
the Nasser regime to fall and a Quisling 
(or Kadar) regime to take its place. In 
this, too, his assessment was totally wrong. 
The truth is that Nasser was never strong 
enough to be a serious military threat (no 
amount of equipment could turn the 
Egyptian armed forces into the equivalent 
of a Wehrmacht), but he was and is—as 
we said in September—“ the undoubted 
leader of Egypt and in some ways the most 
gifted and uncorrupt politician that coun- 


try has ever produced.” By our inter- 
vention we have merely given him an 
excuse for his defeat at the hands of the 
Jews, which would otherwise have been 
very chastening, and far from overthrow- 
ing him we have greatly enhanced his 
prestige. 

Finally, one more quotation for the 
record: 


On [Nasser’s] side ...a_ negotiated 
settlement [of the Canal dispute] would 
now be the best solution, and this may be 
achieved under the egis of the United Na- 
tions. The main obstacle, however, is still 
the attitude of the British and French 
Governments which, having foolishly com- 
mitted themselves at the outset to an un- 
realistic and excessively rigid policy, cannot 
now abandon it, or even modify it, without 
a crippling loss of face. [October.] 


This, in our opinion, is the true explana- 
tion of what happened. 


Bogus Excuses 


What reasons were given for our inter- 
vention? As one was invalidated so 
another was brought forward, only in its 
turn to be proved utterly bogus. Minds 
which were not already blinded by preju- 
dice were naturally bewildered by this 
kaleidoscopic confusion of excuses. 

First it was alleged that we were inter- 
vening to safeguard British lives and ensure 
free passage for shipping through the 
Canal. The threat to British lives could 
never have been greater than during the 
days when we were bombing Egypt; yet 
we delayed landing troops, so this pretext 
cannot be taken seriously. As for the 
Canal, it is now blocked for an indefinite 
period, Nasser having sunk forty-seven 
ships in it, and destroyed two bridges, as an 
answer to our attack. If we had not inter- 
vened the worst that could have happened 
would have been a temporary hold-up of 
shipping while hostilities were going on in 
the region of the Canal: perhaps one or 
two ships might have been sunk if they 
had not been diverted in time, but even 
this is fairly improbable. The present 
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blockage is the direct result of our inter- 
vention. 

We also claimed to be performing a 
“police action”’’ for the benefit of the 
United Nations, and to be intervening to 
stop the war and separate the combatants. 
This is a palpable falsehood. If our inten- 
tion had been primarily to stop the war, 
our ultimatum would have required the 
Israelis to get back behind their frontier, 
and the Egyptians meanwhile to refrain 
from bombing the Israelis. If either side 
had refused to accept these terms we could 
then, with evident moral justification, have 
taken action against the offender; we 
might have been violating the letter, but 
not the spirit, of the United Nations’ 
Charter. Equally, if neither side had 
agreed, we could have landed a force in 
the Gaza region, thereby proving our im- 
partiality. As it was, we issued an ulti- 
matum which was plainly designed to 
enable us to attack one of the combatants 
—as it happened, the immediate victim of 
aggression. In other words, far from stop- 
ping the war, we deliberately extended it, 
and we did not cease fire until we were 
confronted with a glaring threat of Arma- 
geddon. The “ police action” argument 
would be laughable if the circumstances 
were less tragic. It is as if a small boy, 
caught in the act of pilfering the collection 
box, were to protest vehemently that he 
was trying to make a contribution towards 
the organ fund. 

Finally, the Government fell back on 
the time-honoured expedient of invoking 
the Red Peril, and it was most disingenu- 
ously suggested that sensational new dis- 
coveries of Russian arms had been made, 
pointing to a Russian military plot which 
we had only in the nick of time forestalled. 
This pretence was soon exposed, because 
it could easily be shown that the “ new” 
figures of Russian arms had been published 
in the British Press some time before the 
Israeli attack. Mr. Thorneycroft, who had 
used the Red Peril argument in a studiedly 
emotional speech in the House of Com- 
mons, was in effect disowned some days 
later by the Minister of State at the 
Foreign Office in answer to a question. 
Nevertheless, the stunt had worked and 
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there are still many innocent people in the 
country who believe that we acted as we 
did because we had prior knowledge that 
the Russians were on the point of taking 
physical possession of the Suez Canal. 
But, of course, if this had really been the 
case, how could the British Government 
have failed to inform the Americans and 
seek their support and co-operation in so 
vital an enterprise? 


Strong Feeling in the Country 


Fortunately for our long-term reputa- 
tion, the country was deeply divided on the 
merits of our attack on Egypt. From the 
first, liberal opinion in all parties was 
deeply stirred and many protests were 
made both in print and at public meetings. 
Inevitably the issue became confused with 
party politics, but in reality the conflict 
is more fundamental. It is between those 
who believe our country’s greatness to 
consist in loyalty to principles and fidelity 
to friends and those who are principally 
concerned with its material strength and 
the ability to use it at will; between those 
who believe in the brotherhood of man 
and those who refer to large sections of the 
human race as “‘ wogs’”’; between those 
who understand and cherish the ideal of 
Commonwealth and those who hanker 
after the imperialism which is dying and 
should by now be dead; between those 
who see the Anglo-American alliance as 
our salvation and those who see it as a 
grave liability and an insult to our national 
pride. The liberal cause will not prevail 
unless this basic rift in the community is 
fully understood. An immense task lies 
ahead—a task which will be complicated 
by faction and by bitter recrimination; but 
it is certain that, unless the liberal elements 
are triumphant, there will be no future for 
the Commonwealth and this country will 
be reduced, morally and materially, to the 
status of a second- or third-rate Power. 


Tory Reactions 


The Conservative Party, both in Parlia- 
ment and in the country, has not come well 
out of this business. With all its virtues, 
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it has certain faults which have been very 
clearly exhibited on this occasion, as in the 
Munich crisis before the war. There is a 
strong tendency in the Party to adopt an 
attitude of hero-worship towards the man 
who happens to be its leader and to regard 
as a traitor anyone who dares to criticize 
him. This ugly feature is more than ever 
apparent in regard to foreign affairs, on 
which subject most Englishmen are both 
ignorant and indifferent. Too easily they 
give their trust to the supposed “ experts ”’ 
who run our foreign affairs, and too easily 
Conservatives in particular give their trust 
to the leader, even when, like Neville 
Chamberlain, he is manifestly no expert. 
When, therefore, like Anthony Eden, he is 
reputed to be an expert on foreign affairs 
the combined effect is overwhelming. 
Facts are ignored, all decent feeling is sub- 
merged, and anything the leader says is 
treated as oracular. It is a strange irony 
that the Tory Party, in its almost patho- 
logical desire to avoid another Munich, 
has in fact behaved again almost exactly 
as it did in 1938. 

While many have had secret doubts, 
there have been all too few who have 
openly protested against the Government’s 
actions. Only two Ministers have resigned 
—Mr. Anthony Nutting and Sir Edward 
Boyle (who, we are delighted to say, has 
now once again become associated with 
the editorship of this Review). Only a 
handful of Tory M.P.s have-come out into 
the open against the Government, though 
others have been working underground 
against its policy. A situation has indeed 
arisen which may be compared to that 
which was seen in France after the military 
catastrophe in 1940. Some patriots then 
felt it was their duty to remain in France 
and, while resisting, to give nominal sup- 
port to the Vichy regime; others, like De 
Gaulle, felt that their loyalty could best be 
expressed in the form of open rebellion. 
We salute the Conservative “‘ underground 
movement,” knowing that it consists of 
honest and like-minded people; but if 
they should ever feel inclined to reproach 
those of us who have made our hostility 
to the present regimé public, we would 
remind them that but for De Gaulle and 
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his followers the honour of France could 
never have been saved. 


Jamaica—and After? 


In the midst of the pandemonium which 
he had done so much to create, Sir An- 
thony Eden succumbed to “ severe over- 
strain ’’ and went off to Jamaica on urgent 
medical advice. There he is resting for 
three weeks. We are naturally sorry for 
him as a human being and we wish him a 
return to the fullness of health and 
strength—though not to the duties of 
Prime Minister, for which he is clearly 
unfit. Even before this latest aberration 
there was reason to doubt his capacity to 
measure up to the special requirements 
of leadership. Now his defects, both 
mental and physical, are beyond question. 
Eden must go. 

But the exact manner of his departure, 
and the timing of it, are hard to foresee. 
Among Conservatives in Parliament and 
in the country his spell still operates; 
indeed, it has never, perhaps, been more 
potent than it is to-day. His many equi- 
vocations and the demonstrable failure of 
his policy do not disturb them. He is their 
hero and he can do no wrong. Even 
Russians showed more readiness than the 
British to abandon their “ personality 
cult.” 

Sir Anthony is, of course, at all times a 
skilful politician (in the narrow sense) and 
an accomplished showman. He has also 
served the country well in his time, and it 
is right that his services should be remem- 
bered, though it must be stressed that a 
good subordinate is not necessarily a good 
leader. In this affair he has had another 
great advantage over most of his col- 
leagues: he has been the supreme victim 
of what may be called the inverted Munich 
complex, but this has given him a fatal 
magnetism in dealing with people who 
have uneasy consciences about the ’thirties, 
or a silly proneness to analyse current 
problems in the Middle East in terms of 
pre-war Europe. Another advantage which 
he still possesses is that, if he resigns, the 
Tory Party may not be capable of uniting 
behind either Mr. Macmillan (whose 
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BLOCK-SHIPS SUNK IN THE SUEZ CANAL. 


views on Suez are known to have been 
even more jingoistic than the Prime 
Minister’s) or Mr. Butler (whose principles 
of thought and conduct are a total 
mystery, except on the most uncharitable 
assumption). While, therefore, we are 
quite positive that Eden must go, we 
cannot predict with any certainty how or 
when he will go, nor can we look forward 
with any relish to the task of reviving and 
reorientating the Conservative Party after 
he has gone. In such a task it is unlikely 
that any of the present Cabinet will be 
found worthy to take the lead. 


Economic Consequences of Eden 


What about the economic consequences 
of our Middle Eastern policy? Very little 
has so far been said about this by Ministers. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, it is true, 
has told the House of Commons that 
“there will be £35 million to £50 million 
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additional expenditure on military arrange- 
ments.” But no one seriously imagines 
that it is the budgetary factor which mat- 
ters most. The really important conse- 
quences are surely those which relate to 
our overseas trade, to our capacity to 
increase Our earning power as a nation, 
and—most important of all—to the future 
of sterling. 


Impact on British Trade 


It is important to realize that, even 
without the Suez complication, the pros- 
pects for the United Kingdom balance of 
payments needed to be assessed with some 
caution. The favourable balance of 
£144 million which we achieved for the 
first half of 1956 cannot be regarded as 
more than “ satisfactory’? when one re- 
members that the first half-year is normally 
more favourable than the second, and that 
we really need a current annual surplus of 
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something like £300 million in order com- 
fortably to meet all our obligations. Again, 
the favourable balance has been due in no 
small measure to the impact of a static 
level of production on stock-building, and 
therefore on imports. And, although our 
exports have done well in 1956, there have 
been some disturbing signs; for instance, 
we have barely been holding our own in 
some sterling markets. 

One certain consequence of Sir An- 
thony’s policy must be that we shall lose 
a great deal of export business in the 
Middle East. And the seriousness of the 
blockage of the Canal is vividly shown by 
the calculation that just under a quarter of 
all our exports and imports normally reach 
their destinations via Suez. Furthermore, 
one has to bear in mind that we are abso- 
lutely dependent on a very large volume 
of essential imports of food and raw ma- 
terials, whereas many of our exports are 
considerably less essential to our customers. 
It therefore follows that, under conditions 
in which a fair proportion of our imports 
and exports are bound to be delayed, a 
certain amount of export business will be 
lost or cancelled, and we must expect the 
net effect on our balance of payments to 
be adverse. Finally, the Middle Eastern 
situation is bound to have an adverse effect 
—possibly substantial—on the terms of 
trade. Higher freight rates and fear of 
future shortages have already caused a 
number of commodity prices to rise. This 
is a serious matter for Britain, especially 
when one recalls how much we have owed 
to favourable trends in the terms of trade 
since 1952; also the fact that a movement 
of a single index point against us is equiva- 
lent to losing £70 million from the gross 
national product. 


Oil Supplies 


Quite apart from the general effect of 
Suez on Britain’s balance of payments, 
there is of course the acute and immediate 
problem of oil. Mr. Aubrey Jones, when 
announcing the Government’s plans for 
petrol rationing, told the House of Com- 
mons that we had “to make good an 
estimated shortfall of 25 per cent. in 
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United Kingdom supplies.”” He went on 
to say that 


the reduction in supplies from Middle 
Eastern sources is certainly less than 40 per 
cent., and the reduction can in part be made 
good by supplies from the Western H2mi- 
sphere. 


For our part, we believe it would be most 
unwise to underrate the extent of the 
present emergency. The Canal may well 
be blocked for from six to nine months; 
the pipeline is cut in three places; and 
there are serious signs that some of the 
supplies from the Persian Gulf are begin- 
ning to dry up. Even if all the tankers 
which have hitherto been used to fetch oil 
from the Mediterranean are now sent to 
carry oil round the Cape, Mr. Jones’s 
estimate may well prove to have been, if 
anything, too optimistic. 

As for increased supplies from the 
Western Hemisphere, the most formidable 
problem will be that of transportation. 
The greater part of the world’s tanker 
fleet is already fully employed. And there 
is also the problem of dollar cost. One 
published estimate has suggested that we 
may have to incur a dollar expenditure of 
50 millions a month so long as both the 
Canal and the pipelines are out of action; 
and it is questionable whether we could 
bear so great an additional strain on our 
exiguous reserves. It is quite certain that 
the oil situation has revealed more clearly 
than anything else the need to repair the 
bridge between Britain and America at the 
earliest possible moment; also that the 
Suez adventure has in fact greatly reduced 
our capacity to act independently of our 
American allies in world affairs. 


Internal Repercussions 


Before we go on to consider the effect 
of Sir Anthony Eden’s policy on the 
prospects for sterling, a word should be 
said about the implications for our home 
economy. Petrol rationing for the private 
motorist will cause much annoyance, but 
relatively little damage. The Minister has 
probably been right to adopt a scheme 
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which will rule out the case for a plethora 
of supplementary allowances; perhaps, 
however, he could have afforded to be a 
little more drastic. Restrictions on fuel for 
the transport of goods is a more serious 
matter, especially when one recalls how 
rapidly “‘ C ” licences have multiplied since 
the war. But of course the crucial point is 
the restriction of fuel supplies to industry. 
People are only just beginning to realize 
that a considerable part of British industry 
is completely dependent on oil supplies, 
largely as a result of the problem of run- 
ning an expansionist economy with a 
chronic shortage of coal. 

In this connection we should like to 
make two suggestions. First, it is vital 
that the allocation of oil supplies to 
industry should be made, to some extent 
at any rate, on a selective basis. Several 
departments of Whitehall—the Board of 
Trade in particular—have a horror of any 
kind of selective control. This is not sur- 
prising, since economic planners can all too 
easily forget the cost of any such control 
in terms of skilled man-power; and the 
complete breakdown of steel allocation in 
1952 has, rightly, not been forgotten. But 
some of our most essential industries— 
notably steel—are absolutely dependent 
on oil; and it would seem desirable to 
under-allocate available supplies in the 
first instance in order to have a reserve 
which can be used to augment deliveries 
to a few key industries. Secondly, we very 
much hope that the shortage of oil will not 
be used as an excuse for holding up expan- 
sion plans in certain key sectors of our 
economy. Here again steel is the crux. 
There must be no going back on the for- 
ward planning that has already been de- 
cided on; indeed, the present crisis empha- 
sizes more than ever the need to overcome 
the present shortage of heavy plate for 
shipbuilding. We very much hope that the 
President of the Board of Trade—and 
indeed the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
are in touch with the Steel Board over this. 


Gold and Dollar Reserves 


It is a melancholy thought that, despite 
the receipt of 177 million dollars in Sep- 
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tember from the sale of the Trinidad Oil 
Company, the reserves at the end of 
October stood at a level 50 million dollars 
lower than at the same period last year. 
Discounting Trinidad Oil, the reserves 
have fallen by 338 millions during the last 
three months—the result of a considerable 
speculative movement, combined with 
heavy seasonal commercial demand for 
dollars. Nor can the prospect for the 
reserves during the months ahead be 
regarded as very bright. There is likely 
to be a further substantial fall during 
November; we must anticipate heavy 
additional dollar expenditure on oil; and 
we cannot assume that there will not be 
increased demands for hard currency from 
our partners in the Sterling Area—notably 
India, in the midst of financing her second 
Five Year Plan. 

In these circumstances what can be done 
to bolster the reserves? One suggestion 
has been that we should seek agreement 
with the United States to waive the pay- 
ment of the interest due on December 31 
on the famous Washington Loan. It is 
generally agreed that the “‘ waiver ’’ pro- 
vided for in the Loan Agreement has 
proved completely unsatisfactory and im- 
possible to interpret. But could not the 
Chancellor seek to negotiate a special 
arrangement—assuming, of course, that 
we have left Port Said and that more 
normal relations between London and 
Washington have been restored? The ad- 
vantages of waiving the payment of 176 
millions in present circumstances should 
be carefully weighed against the possibility 
of increased speculative pressure against 
the pound if the payment is not made. 
Secondly, there is the possibility of making 
a substantial drawing from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. We can call on 
our gold payment of 236 millions with little 
formality, and we could probably obtain 
permission to draw up to 25 per cent. of 
our quota of 1,300 millions as well. We 
hope—indeed we feel quite sure—that the 
various possibilities are being urgently 
examined at the Treasury, along with 
the estimates that are presumably being 
made of the cost of our Middle Eastern 
policy. 
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What Devaluation Would Mean 


The vital need is to defend sterling and 
to maintain it at its existing exchange 
parity. It is worth reflecting on what a 
fresh devaluation would mean. Internally, 
we should be faced with a renewal of 
inflation and a further sharp cut in the 
standard of living of those living on fixed 
incomes. Externally, another devaluation 
would probably mean the end of the 
Sterling Area; we could certainly no 
longer count on the dollar earners in the 
Commonwealth continuing to pay in their 
earnings to the central reserves. Further- 
more, the United Kingdom would have to 
export a larger volume of goods in order 
to earn the same quantity of imports. 
These extra exports would have to consist, 
in considerable measuré, of capital goods; 
so we should be severely handicapped in 
our endeavours to increase our productive 
investment at home. 

Of course, exactly the same objections 
would apply to a policy of moving to con- 
vertibility from weakness and letting the 
pound go free. The policy of letting go.of 
the exchange rate in order to force our- 
selves into balance of payments equi- 
librium still has its advocates, but it was 
conclusively rebutted some years ago by 
the late Professor Sir Hubert Henderson 
in a brilliant paper, reprinted in the volume 
of his collected essays, entitled The Inter- 
War Years. For our part, we would 
rather see sterling protected, if necessary, 
by a bold step backwards from converti- 
bility; that is to say, by drastically limiting 
the present degree of transferability and 
by closing the commodity markets. Of 
course, we should seek to procure the 
goodwill, so far as possible, of our Euro- 
pean colleagues in O.E.E.C. with regard 
to any step we might decide to take. But 
nothing could possibly be worse than for 
Britain to go on paying out gold and 
dollars from the central reserves to non- 
sterling countries, only to find herself 
forced eventually to block the balances of 
her sterling creditors. No predicament 
could be more damaging either to the 
British economy or to Britain’s good name. 


A Changed World 


Yet everyone knows that it is not in 
terms of currency alone that a nation can 
be devalued. In other ways we have 
already suffered, as a result of the Govern- 
ment’s policy, one of the worst devalua- 
tions in our history. 

On October 29 our credit stood as high 
as that of any nation in the world. We 
had upheld the principles of decency and 
justice against Hitler, and we had invoked 
them against Stalin. We had given inde- 
pendence to India, Pakistan, Ceylon and 
Burma, and so acquired a reputation in 
the East unique among Western nations. 
We had appeared to be exercising a 
moderating influence over the Americans 
when they showed signs of taking the law 
into their own hands and trying conclu- 
sions with Communist China. 

Now all that is changed. Just as no one 
will ever think the same of the Russians 
again after what they have done in 
Hungary, so no one will ever think the 
same of us again after our action against 
Egypt. The fact that the Russians have 
shown a barbarity which we have done our 
best to avoid does not signify; the prin- 
ciple is the same and, whereas the Russians’ 
behaviour was more or less in character, 
ours was completely out of character. We 
have been the greatest law-givers since the 
Roman Empire, and it was therefore 
hardly to be expected that we would break 
the law. 

We must expiate our offence and return 
to the better way which our ancestors 
discovered—a way in which magnanimity 
and Christian humility are the guiding 
lights. The present mood of blustering 
vanity will not endure. It will be followed 
by a mood of penitence and heart-search- 
ing from which, we may be sure, the true 
greatness of our country will once more 
take life. Then indeed our momentary 
lapse may be forgiven, if not forgotten, as 
we dedicate ourselves anew, in partnership 
with our friends and allies, to the dis- 
interested service of mankind. 
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RUSSIA: BOSSES’ PARADISE 


By DENNIS BARRETT 


T the end of August I had the very 
interesting experience of leading a 
party of British businessmen who had been 
invited to visit Russia as the guests of the 
Minister of Instrument Production and 
the Means of Automation of the U.S.S.R. 
One of the many surprises was to find 
that the Russians prefer plain speaking 
and criticism. This preference is, however, 
combined with an invincible sense of 
superiority, which their propaganda is 
constantly sustaining. Thus they were 
evidently quite unable to believe that Nina 
Ponomareva (whose misadventure with 
the hats was reported during our visit) 
could have been guilty of shoplifting. 
Another illustration is that Russian civil 
aeroplanes are not fitted with safety belts. 
When we commented on this we were told 
that such devices were unnecessary, be- 
cause Russian pilots, unlike those of other 
nations, are never known to crash their 
aircraft. 

One is immediately struck by the Rus- 
sians’ seriousness. They know what they 
are aiming to achieve and they appear to 
have great confidence in the autocrats who 
are planning their destiny. At the Twen- 
tieth Communist Party Congress the 
nation’s aim was declared to be: “To 
overtake and outstrip the most developed 
capitalist countries in per capita pro- 
duction.” 

Thus there is little frivolity, but a grim 
determination of purpose. There are no 
cheap dance halls or coin-machine fun 
fairs, and there is no evidence of gambling. 
Healthy sport is, indeed, a passionate 
interest, but the main concern of most 
Russians is the pursuit of knowledge, 
especially engineering. It has been said 
that “scientific education in the Soviet 
Union is demonstrably more vigorous 
than in most Western countries. The 
work load of students is heavier. The 
Soviets are also graduating many more 
engineers and scientists from the Uni- 
versities than are other countries.” 
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The Russians are still denying them- 
selves a lot and will continue to do so for 
some time to come, but the leaders are’ 
determined to make Russia the greatest 
industrial nation in the world, and the 
people appear to be following this lead 
with austere enthusiasm—a mighty team 
in sombre working clothes. 

Everywhere there is evidence of gigantic 
preparation for the future. New buildings 
abound, and their magnificence and 
ornateness strike one very forcibly. So 
does the width of most of the main 
thoroughfares, many being sixteen-traffic- 
lane roads—some even eighteen-lane— 
with a 10-foot neutral zone in the middle. 
There is, however, only one good road out 
of Moscow. This leads to the Crimea and 
is macadamized for 1,000 miles. All other 
roads degenerate into dust roads after 
fifty miles or so. 

The cleanliness of the streets is in con- 
trast with the West. Not a piece of paper 
or even a cigarette end is to be seen any- 
where. Rubbish bins are provided on a 
very large scale and are scrupulously used 
—an example of Russian discipline. There 
are very few dogs, with the result that the 
pavements are clean. Motor vehicles are 
more numerous than might be expected, 
and there are very few horse-drawn 
vehicles. Traffic regulation in Moscow is 
good, and the sounding of motor horns 
has recently been prohibited. 

In general the appearance of Moscow is 
dull. Compared with the buildings and 
the streets the people are drab-looking. 
The absence of neon signs and bright 
window displays contributes to the impres- 
sion of dullness. 

But this description could not be applied 
to the great permanent Exhibition, which 
must surely be one of the finest and most 
extravagant of its kind ever constructed. 
The culture and character of every 
Republic in the Union is featured in the 
various buildings and their exhibits, 
which are spaced over an area of roughly 
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PART OF THE GREAT PERMANENT EXHIBITION IN MOSCOW. 


300 acres, among formal gardens with 
wonderful fountains. We were told that 
this Exhibition cost 1,000 million roubles 
(about £88 million) to construct. 

Equally memorable was the renowned 
Moscow Metro, which deserves all the 
flattering things that have been said about 
it. In a two-hour.tour of this we were 
shown every station. Each of these, which 
are at an average depth of 300 feet, is 
reached by a single long escalator. This 
runs straight into a big assembly hall, on 
each side of which are the “up” and 
“down” lines. These halls can accom- 
modate many thousands of people, and in 
architectural design and decoration no 
two are alike. They are adorned with 
splendid varieties of marble, granite and 
mosaic, depicting different aspects of 
Soviet life and culture. They are the 
palaces of Communism.. 

The new University, too, is a remark- 
able creation. It is on the outskirts of 
Moscow, but because of its size and 
height can be seen from almost any part 
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of the city. It caters at present for 16,000 
students and is in an area where many 
big blocks of flats are being erected. A 
vast new football and sports stadium has 
been built nearby, separated from the 
main University building by an immense 
formal garden. This stadium, we were 
told, cost 600 million roubles (about £52 
million), but it seemed poor value for 
money compared with the Exhibition. 
The so-called “personality cult” is 
certainly being played down, and is being 
replaced by emphasis on the collective 
responsibility and authority of the present 
leaders, who compose the Presidium. 
Statues of Stalin and, to a lesser extent, of 
Lenin are everywhere; but it was noticeable 
that in the factories pictures of Stalin have 
been removed, though pictures of all the 
present leaders, plus Lenin, are everywhere 
displayed. These pictures are large and 
mostly in colour. They are the modern 
post-Christian equivalent of the tradi- 
tional Russian ikon, and they make a 
strong appeal to employees to work their 
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DISTANT VIEW OF THE NEW MOSCOW UNIVERSITY, WHICH 
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“ 


BECAUSE OF ITS SIZE AND HEIGHT 


CAN BE SEEN FROM ALMOST ANY PART OF THE CITY.” 


hardest and earn the approval of the 
** Little Fathers’ or “‘ Big Brothers ” in 
the Kremlin. 

We were shown over most of the Krem- 
lin, which is a city within a city, occupying 
an area approximately five-eighths of a 
mile by a quarter. It is a splendid place, 
bright and colourful, and not at all sinister 
in outward appearance. At night it is 
floodlit, and in front of the Kremlin wall 
in Red Square stands the mausoleum con- 
taining the embalmed bodies of Lenin and 
Stalin. Red Square provides the perfect 
setting for manifestations of national 
feeling and solidarity. The people parade 
there and march past the leaders, who 
emerge from the Kremlin to take the 
salute and receive this expression of mass 
loyalty. One is reminded of the Pope’s 
appearances on the balcony of St. Peter’s. 
Like Roman Catholicism, Russian Com- 
munism is a native product with universal 
aspirations. 

We should never forget that Russia has 
suffered terribly in two wars, and it is 
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therefore reasonable to assume that the 
desire for general peace, repeatedly ex- 
pressed by her leaders and people, is 
genuine, but this apparently does not 
exclude local wars and acts of savage 
repression, such as have recently been 
seen in Hungary. Nor does it exclude 
political and economic infiltration. It is 
hardly likely, however, that after ten 
years of hard work, self-denial and pre- 
paring for a more plentiful future, the 
Russians would wish to risk the destruc- 
tion of all they have so far achieved. In 
view of the past, we can understand 
Russia’s wish that Germany should remain 
divided; and in view of the future we can 
also understand her efforts to court the 
East and the vast masses of China, Japan, 
India, etc., who could one day be formid- 
able foes, or, alternatively, excellent 
customers for Russian products. Krush- 
chev has recently expressed “‘ his unshak- 
able conviction ” that Communism will be 
established throughout the world without 
war; and it may well be, that while he 
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IN ONE OF THE “ PALACES OF COMMUNISM.” 


believes in the inevitability of Com- 
munism, he recognizes the futility of war 
and will be satisfied with peaceful and 
highly competitive co-existence. 

In this connection it is worth noting 
that Marshal Bulganin has said: “‘ The 
automatization of production will con- 
tinue to be the most important means of 
raising the productivity of labour.’ Here 
in Britain, our local Communists resent 
the intrcduction of automation and fo- 
ment unofficial strikes, presumably to 
force up the cost of production and reduce 
our standard of living. At present our 
standard is much higher than that of 
Russia, where, incidentally, the factories 
work a five-and-three-quarter-day week, 
compared with our five-day week. 

The only respect in which Russia can be 
described as Socialist is that the State is 
the universal employer, and the owner of 
industrial property. In other respects, 
Russia has all the characteristics of an 
old-fashioned capitalistic society. Class 
distinction and the acknowledgment of 
social superiority is evident; but it mostly 
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ASSEMBLY HALL IN THE MOSCOW UNDERGROUND. 


takes the form of a deep respect for those 
in authority and in higher occupational 
posts. The existence of a proletariat, or 
artisan/peasant class, is very obvious. 
Contrary to general belief, servants are 
employed in the homes of those who can 
afford them, but there is no cash nexus 
between a private employer and, say, his 
cook. He applies for her to the appro- 
priate State bureau, and pays the bureau 
for her services; she in turn is paid by the 
State. In practice this makes little differ- 
ence; the important point is that servants 
exist and are available—as they most 
certainly are not in many “ capitalist ” 
lands. 

National revenue is substantially de- 
rived from the profit on the sale of goods. 
It appears that retail prices of goods are 
fixed by the State, to serve three purposes: 
(1) to pay for the cost of distribution and 
selling; (2) to yield a specific amount of 
revenue; and (3) to regulate demand in 
relation to the availability of supplies. 
An interesting example of price regulation 
is that watches and clocks, notwith- 
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standing rapidly increasing production, 
are retailed at from ten to fifteen times 
their prime factory cost. 

Income tax is extremely modest; the 
highest rate is 12 per cent. and there is no 
surtax. The lowest income on which tax 
is payable is 550 roubles per month, on 
which roughly 30 roubles per month are 
payable (about 5-45 per cent.). Most 
women go out to work in Russia, and it is 
worth remarking that married couples’ 
incomes are not combined for income tax 
assessment purposes. A regulation was 
recently introduced fixing a minimum 
wage of 300 roubles per month in the 
towns, and 270 roubles per month in the 
country. At the official rate of exchange 
(11-2 roubles to the £) this represents about 
£27 and. £24 respectively. But these 
figures can be highly misleading as to the 
real value of wages, since most goods are 
very expensive in Russia. A_ building 
worker in Moscow gets a wage of 800 
roubles per month, and the average wage 
in one factory we visited in Moscow was 
about 930 roubles per month. The 
director of a fairly large factory can earn, 
with bonuses amounting to as much as 
200 per cent. for the achievement of target 
production (he usually fixes the target), 
11,500 roubles per month; and, in addi- 
tion, he is provided with a large saloon 
car and a chauffeur. Since such an 
executive would not pay more than 12 per 
cent. of this in tax, he would get roughly 
£10,000 a year net. 

Yet, as I say, prices are enormously 
high, the whole object being to restrict 
consumption and concentrate the in- 
dustrial effort upon the production of 
capital goods. A worker earning 1,000 
roubles per month must therefore work 
the equivalent of 3 to 5 hours to earn 25 
cigarettes, 2} hours to earn a pound of 
butter, and 110 hours to earn a pair of 
shoes. These instances could be multi- 
plied indefinitely. 

But high prices do not affect the fact 
that there are in Russia many people who 
can be described as rich. It is not denied 
that there are large numbers of rouble 
millionaires. A great incentive to the 
earning and saving of money is that it 
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** COMPARED WITH THE BUILDINGS AND THE STREETS 
THE PEOPLE ARE DRAB-LOOKING.”’ 


can be bequeathed, and that it is not 
subject to death duty; also that it can be 
invested in Government bonds, yielding 
5 per cent. free of tax. 

Agriculture is, of course, Russia’s most 
important industry, and it was interesting 
to hear a high official say that it had now 
been found that the best and most econo- 
mic size of collective farm was 10,000 
square miles. For some time units of 140 
square miles were thought to be satis- 
factory, but the emphasis now is on much 
larger units. Workers on collective farms 
are encouraged to cultivate their private 
plots and to breed their own stock. In- 
deed, a large percentage of all cattle and 
pigs is the private property of farm 
workers. 

In other words, Soviet Russia to-day is 
a land of austerity, but also a land of 
immense economic opportunity, in which 
great incentive is given to the individual. 
It is also a bosses’ paradise, inasmuch as 
the whole population is willing to accept 
the plans laid down by those in power 
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and management is given the widest scope. 
When I mischievously asked about strikes 
there was at first much difficulty with the 
interpreters, because there seemed to be 
no Russian word for this well-known 
phenomenon of the capitalist West. But 


when my meaning was made clear, I was 
informed with a compassionate smile that 
such things naturally never occurred in 
Russia. 


DENNIS BARRETT. 


AIR PASSAGE TO INDIA 


By HAMILTON KERR, M_.P. 
(With sketches by the author) 


HE air route to India lies through the 
Middle East, but the route in the first 
few days in November had become a 
devious one. With the Jewish attack on 
Egypt and the Anglo-French ultimatum, 
Syria had refused to allow the passage of 
foreign aircraft over her territory, and the 
only way to reach New Delhi from Beirut 
was to make the long seven-hour journey 
back to Rome, and thence by way of 
Constantinople, Baghdad and Karachi. 
But I am glad that I was able to spend 
three days in the Lebanon. Beirut has 
become the Hong Kong of the Middle 
East, a place of fabulous prosperity, of un- 
bridled private enterprise, a refuge of 
pleasure for rich Saudi Arabian and 
Persian Gulf oil tycoons in the intolerable 
heat of summer. In it you may find the 
most modern air-conditioned hotels, the 
latest French perfumes and dresses, the 
latest Swiss watches, dance orchestras 
with the latest repertoires of “rock ’n 
roll,” the longest American cars, as shiny 
as billiard balls—all these imposed on an 
ancient country where the men of the 
Mohammedan population often wear tur- 
bans and the women walk veiled. But the 
Lebanese and their forebears, the Pheeni- 
cians, have always been merchants and 
traders and accumulators of wealth, and 
to-day their small country is regaining the 
prosperity it enjoyed in the days of 
Imperial Rome. Only the fabulous ruins 
of Baalbek in the mountain-enclosed plain 
of Bekaa now recall the splendour of those 
days. But in modern Beirut we find a sort 


of Las Vegas planted down on the coast of 
Asia Minor. 

It was soon obvious that the Lebanon, 
although it did not intend to join in the 
war against Israel, felt the waves of anger 
beating all about it from the Arab world. 
One influential Lebanese said to me: “I 
am a friend of England, but I tell you that 


the Arab world will never forget that you - 


fought with the Jews. For myself, I am a 
member of the older generation, and I am 
willing to come to a reasonable agreement 
with the State of Israel. But my daughter 
and her contemporaries have a fanatical 
hatred, and that is true of the whole 
Middle East.” Alas, the whole Middle 
East is glowing with the fire of this 
hatred to-day. 

As our aeroplane came down to refuel 
in the course of the night at Baghdad, at 
Basra, and at Bahrein, there seemed only 
friendly smiles in the excellent refreshment 
rooms provided by the B.O.A.C. At 
Bahrein, it is true, there were armed guards 
near the tarmac, but no other sounds dis- 
turbed the silence of the sultry night, heavy 
with the smell of oil and the salt of the 
sea. 

At Karachi, where demonstrations had 
taken place a few days before, the smiles 
and the sunshine continued. But then 
Pakistan has problems of her own. How 
clearly you see one of these as the aero- 
plane flies over the desert of Sind on its 
way to Delhi. The River Indus coils 
across the landscape, its brown waters 
resembling a great snake caked in mud. 
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One wonders how anyone can claw a 
living from the sad scorched soil—brown 
villages, brown mud-banks, only a few 
patches of green near the mud-thickened 
water courses, such a landscape as the 
scapegoat of the Bible was driven into to 
expiate the sins of its people. When I 
arrived in Delhi, however, and gave my 
impressions, I was surprised to learn that 
water is not the main problem of Pakistan. 
It possesses large wheat areas north of the 
Sind Desert, and jute in East Pakistan. 
** The problem of Pakistan is one of skilled 
administrators,” I was told. ‘“ During 
the period of the British occupation most 
of the administrators, whether in high or 
low positions, were mainly Hindus, and 
Pakistan therefore suffers to-day from the 
lack of a trained and experienced Civil 
Service.” 

The effect of New Delhi is magnificent 
in the extreme. It is conceived on an 
Imperial scale. Great vistas of tamarisk 
trees, converging from separate angles, 
lead the eye to the dome of the former 
Viceroy’s House, now the residence of the 
President, or to the imposing silhouette of 
the two Secretariat buildings. Inspired by 
the traditional Mogul style, as seen in the 
Red Fort and Humayun’s tomb, Sir 
Edwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker 
have left a superb memorial to the British 
Raj in India. The capital of New Delhi 
is the latest successor to seven previous 
capitals whose ruins are scattered round 
the plain for many miles; tombs and 
palaces and forts and temples, crumbling 
to decay and evoking a mood of lyrical 
sadness, like some song of lamentation 
heard over the evening air. Alas that 
some Indian artist has not done for Delhi 
what Claude Lorraine and Hubert Robert 
did for the Campagna around Rome! 

One of the questions which first comes 
to mind when you talk to Indian friends 
is: ‘* Will India remain in the Common- 
wealth ?”’ As I intend to give a frank 
and accurate report, I must say at once 
that all the Indians I talked to were 
shocked and indeed wounded by the 
bombing and invasion of Egypt. You 
receive the impression that they felt they 
had been slapped in the face by a friend. 
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Again and again I received the same 
answer: “‘We never thought that you 
could do such a thing. Why have you 
put yourselves on the same level as the 
Russians ?”’ 

I will try and assess as accurately as I 
can, and after the briefest period of 
observation, what Indians feel about the 
Commonwealth. I believe that two main 
themes emerge. The first is that the moral 
prestige of Great Britain, its integrity of 
character linked to a great experience of 
world affairs and of administration, lends 
importance to the idea of the Common- 
wealth. We are expected to be the natural 
leaders and to set an example. Hence the 
dismay over Suez. Nasser’s provocation 
is ignored, only the use of force remains 
in their minds. 

The second theme links itself to the idea 
of an expanding Commonwealth, a group- 
ing of many nations, inhabitants of all five 
continents. India hopes that this group 
will grow in time to become a third force, 
a balance between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. “If India hopes to 
become a member of a third force group- 
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ing,” you ask yourself, ““why does she 
reprove us with an hour’s scolding, and 
give only a passing minute to the Russian 
iniquities ?”’ To this question Indian 
friends give many, and I think evasive, 
answers. I believe the answer itself is 
quite simple. India is not afraid of us, 
while she is mortally afraid of Russia. It 
is for this reason, I believe, that India, 
whilst reproving us at the present moment, 
will remain in the Commonwealth. Indians 
may say again and again that they cannot 
henceforward trust us, and repeat the line 
of Shakespeare “ Lilies that fester smell 
far worse than weeds,” but they also know 
that the Russian bear has strong arms and 
the sharpest teeth. Delhi would not like 
to become a second Budapest. 

The economic development of India 
during the last five years provides a 
dramatic story. It is prompted by the 
large and continuous growth of the 
population. Accurate figures are hard to 
obtain, but it is thought that the number of 
unemployed at the present moment is 
about five million, not taking into account 
the number of under-employed. The 


second Five Year Plan sets as its objective 
full employment by 1961, and in order to 
achieve this it will be necessary to create 
something like fifteen million new jobs in 
that time. The most difficult political 
problem is that of the educated unem- 
ployed—the men with university degrees, 
the administrators, the civil servants—who 
formed the main strength of the nationa- 
list movement in the past, and may well 
cause trouble in the future unless satisfied. 
If this class is to be satisfied about two 
million more jobs will have to be found for 
them by 1960. However, taking the un- 
employment problem as a whole, it is 
estimated that the second Five Year Plan 
will only produce about eight million jobs. 

The Indian Five Year Plans do not 
strictly resemble the Russian. They set 
out a series of objectives and priorities 
rather than fixed targets. The first Indian 
Five Year Plan took as its central theme 
the revival of agriculture, concentrating 
upon more irrigation and the greater use 
of fertilizers. Its secondary objective was 
the development of light and medium 
industry, bicycles, pumps, diesel engines, 
motor cars, textile machinery, electrical 
equipment. As a result of the first Five 
Year Plan the index of production rose 
(taking 1951 as 100) from 103 in 1952 to 
128-5 in 1956. The national income per 
head likewise rose from £19 per head in 
1949 to £20 10s. per head in 1956. But the 
greatest advance was achieved in food 
grain production, from 51-2 million tons 
in 1952 to 65 million in 1956. 

The theme of the second Five Year Plan 
centres round steel. Immediately after 
the war production was only 1-7 million 
tons a year, deriving from two plants— 
the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jam- 
shedpur and the Indian Iron and Steel 
Works at Burnpur. The 1960 target aims 
at six million tons achieved by the expan- 
sion of existing steel plants and the erection 
of three new plants producing one million 
tons each. The construction of these new 
plants has been entrusted to Great Britain, 
Germany and the Soviet Union, one plant 
from each nation. The third Five Year 
Plan announces an even more ambitious 
aim, namely, a production of sixteen 
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million tons a year, nearly approaching the 
British figure of to-day. 

These development plans derive their 
financial resources from the large sterling 
balances possessed by India. In March 
1948 these balances totalled the sum of 
£1,146 million sterling. In 1949, after 
payment for military stores and Indian 
pensions, this figure dropped to £708 
million. In October, 1956, the figure 
stood at £436 million, and these balances 
cannot be allowed to drop much further. 
The Government is compelled by law to 
maintain, as backing for the currency, a 
minimum of £310 million sterling, and 
above this figure a working balance of 
about £75 million. 

Apart from some minor disturbances— 
a few students demonstrated on separate 
nights outside the British Offices and the 
Soviet Embassy—the life of Delhi con- 
tinues in its setting of traditional splendour. 
The Emperor of Ethiopia is paying a State 
visit, and the Bengal Lancers line the stair- 
way of the President’s house exactly as 
they did in the days of the last Viceroys. 
The guards and the pickets on duty 
receive their orders in English, and one can 
easily imagine that Lord Willingdon or 
Lord Wavell will at any moment drive 
through the gates with a State escort. 
The UNESCO Conference is also taking 
place in Delhi, and wherever you go, 
either to the Red Fort or to Humayun’s 
Tomb, you hear the sound of English or 
French or German. I do not blame the 
delegates slipping away from the Con- 
ference Hall and its interminable speeches, 
because the winter season gives Delhi its 
loveliest weather. To arrive from the un- 
ending grey of England, and to find your- 
self under a cloudless sky, to lunch in an 
open portico, to drink coffee in the shade 
of a great tree on the lawn, is to believe 
yourself to be the partaker of some opium- 
eater’s dream. And everywhere those 
wonderful servants, in their white liveries, 
moving as silently as swans on a lake. 
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And the luxury of throwing your washing 
on the floor after breakfast, and finding it 
returned clean and pressed at four in the 
afternoon! But alas, Delhi, like the 
South of France, has its snares. If you 
are having tea out of doors, you will find 
the temperature falls by 30° in less than 
an hour. And so, as I write this article, 
I am sneezing and sniffing and frenziedly 
rushing round for more paper handker- 
chiefs, just as if I were in my own flat in 
London looking out on to the curtain of 
yellow November fog, and listening to the 
chimes of Big Ben. 
HAMILTON KERR. 


A report by Mr. Kerr from Bangkok will be 


published in our next issue. 


EDITOR. 
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AMERICA AND THE CRISIS 


By DENYS SMITH 


ISENHOWER won his anticipated 

ictory amidst an international crisis 
which undoubtedly increased its extent. 
Even if some people blamed the Admini- 
stration as the horse which had got the 
Western world into the middle of a 
dangerous stream, that did not alter their 
determination not to change horses. It 
was in a way fortunate that the British 
and French Suez move came before the 
election was over. It meant that full 
public attention was turned by Demo- 
cratic speakers to the American errors of 
omission and commission which had con- 
tributed to the result, and that Democratic 
charges that Western unity was being dis- 
solved had to be met by stout Republican 
assertions that it must and would continue 
stronger than before. 

It would be idle to pretend that the 
Anglo-French action was popular, even 
when excuses and mitigating circum- 
stances were found for it. Nasser was dis- 
liked, but an attack by three nations made 
him the underdog. It is the American 
tradition to back the underdog, even if he 
has rabies. Moreover, no concessions 
were made to the legalism and outward 
form so beloved by the United States, or 
at least by American officialdom. Even a 
strong assertion that action had been taken 
under Article 51 of the Charter acknow- 
ledging the right of self-defence would 
have been better than nothing. The two 
benefits accruing were that Nasser lost 
much of his military arsenal supplied by 
the Communists and that the United 
Nations was jolted, after seven and a half 
years, into doing something about Arab- 
Israeli peace, and after three and a half 
months into tackling the question of 
assured passage through the Suez more 
realistically. But both these ends might 
have been accomplished, and American 
opinion not turned away, by simply veto- 
ing the early American resolution in the 
Security Council condemning Israel and 
presenting Egypt in the guise of innocent 
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victim. Even its sponsors soon realized 
that it violated all common sense and 
fairness. The legal point could have been 
made that Egypt had been raiding Israel, 
defying the Security Council by blockading 
Israeli shipping in the Suez Canal, and 
insisting in justification of this action that 
it was in a state of war with Israel. Could 
any country rightly be accused of aggres- 
sion when it attacked a nation which 
insisted that they were already at war with 
each other? The Administration later 
presented a less one-sided resolution to the 
Assembly and conveniently forgot an 
earlier White House statement that it 
would “aid the victim of any aggression 
in the Middle East,” namely Egypt. 
British, like American, intelligence reports 
must have indicated that the Israeli forces 
would win a quick triumph over those of 
Egypt and soon present the world with a 
fait accompli. The fighting might have 
interfered with Canal traffic, but so did 
the Anglo-French operations, and the 
former, like the latter, would have forced 
United Nations action. Nasser’s loss of 
prestige throughout the Arab world would 
have helped the French in North Africa 
and there would have been less excuse for 
Russian threats of intervention, despite 
the blow to its policies involved in an 
Egyptian military defeat by a smaller 
nation. 

But when all is said and done, the cries 
of outraged indignation which came from 
some sections of the American official and 
unofficial world at Anglo-French defiance 
of the United Nations, and at their under- 
hand treatment of the United States, seem 
excessive. The United States did not have 
all that much justification for sitting 
wrapped and rapt in admiration of its own 
rectitude. 

It all depends on whose ox is being 
gored, and the devil can quote Scripture 
to his own ends. These two little homely 
proverbs can be usefully applied to events 
in the Middle East, the ox being “‘security ”’ 
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and the Scripture the Charter of the U.N. 
The identity of the devil can best be left 
unassigned. 

Let us assume that the United Nations 
voted to admit the representatives of 
Communist China, a probability only 
prevented by repeated British and French 
agreement that any U.N. discussion of the 
matter should be postponed. Would the 
United States willingly accept the decision 
of the majority and agree that it was just 
and well grounded? She most certainly 
would do nothing of the kind. Every 
year since the Korean War the two Houses 
of Congress have passed resolutions 
against such a development without a 
dissenting voice and with hints at with- 
drawal if it came about. Or again, let us 
assume that the threatened Chinese Com- 
munist attack on the offshore islands of 
Formosa had been made and that the 
United States, in accordance with the 
Congressional resolution authorizing 
American forces to be used for their pro- 
tection, had attacked the Chinese Com- 
munists. No disapproval expressed by the 
General Assembly would have influenced 
American policy, for it was held that a 
question of vital national security was 
involved. The Suez crisis was a Formosa 
come to fruition. In the one case there 
was the threat of being deprived of free 
passage through a canal, and in the other 
the threat of losing to the Communists a 
base which would have increased a 
potential threat to the United States. The 
security risk involved in losing the use of 
the Suez Canal was far greater than that 
of losing Formosa, for nobody claimed 
that Formosa was part of America’s life- 
line, or that her economic life would be 
strangled if it was lost. 

The American attitude when her vital 
interests, in the exact meaning of the word 
vital, are affected is the same as the British. 
American moves in securing control of 
the projected Panama Canal under Pre- 
sident Theodore Roosevelt have already 
been discussed in these pages. In the 
latter part of the 19th century American 
expeditionary forces were busy protecting 
American lives and interests in Hawaii, 
Samoa, Nicaragua, Chile, Santo Domingo, 
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the Dominican Republic, Venezuela, the 
Philippines and China. To come down to 
more recent history, President Wocdrow 
Wilson, who is not generally regarded as a 
right-wing imperialist, directed Admiral 
Fletcher in 1914 to seize Vera Cruz fearing 
that General Huerta might do harm to 
Americans living near the border. The 
battle cost 200 Mexican and nineteen 
American lives. Two years later President 
Wilson despatched an expeditionary force 
into Mexico under General Pershing to 
crush General Pancho Villa. The Ameri- 
can interests involved and the American 
security threatened in these two events 
were minor indeed compared with the 
British security and interests involved in 
the Suez Canal. 

Finally, one might consider the action 
taken by the United States when the Com- 
munists attacked in Korea. A circular 
issued four years ago by the American 
Association for the United Nations, and 
widely distributed since as part of an 
educational campaign about United Na- 
tions objectives states: 


The plain truth is that the United States 
was committed to fight in Korea, with or 
without the United Nations. The facts are 
that President Truman took the decision to 
throw American military weight against the 
aggressor in Korea hours before the 
Security Council met that Sunday in June 
a couple of years ago. What the Council 
did was to give the name, protection and 
moral backing of the United Nations to the 
fight against the Communists and to call on 
its members to help in that fight. It trans- 
formed the Korean situation from a war 
involving the United States and the Com- 
munists to a war involving the United 
Nations and the Communists. 


One difference between Suez and Korea is 
that there was no retroactive approval 
given by the United Nations to Anglo- 
French action, Writing in the Christian 
Science Monitor, Joseph Harsch suggested 
that it would have been better if the U.S. 
had led a move to back Anglo-French 
action in the U.N. instead of a move to 
block it: 


Had the United States supported the 
ultimatum, then in all reasonable proba- 
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bility Western forces would have established 
a buffer zone between Egypt and Israel 
which would have protected both and 
guaranteed the international character of 
the Canal without bloodshed. 


You heard Americans frequently repeat- 
ing the Gertrude Steinish phrase “‘ aggres- 
sion is aggression,” as though that settled 
the matter. But what is aggression? A 
New York Times editorial put the matter 
in perspective when it said: 


. it would be ridiculous to permit 
Colonel Nasser to pose before the United 
Nations or the world as the innocent victim 
of aggression, or to hold a protecting hand 
over him. On the contrary, in so far as 
there is any one man guilty of aggression 
it is the Egyptian President. For he has 
waged war against Israel, Britain and 
France by propaganda, by gun-running, by 
infiltration of murderous bands, by stirring 
up rebellion in French North Africa, by 
seizing the Suez Canal by force and scrap- 
ping a treaty in the same manner in which 
Hitler marched into the Rhineland, by 
blocking the Canal for Israel shipping in 
defiance of the United Nations orders— 
finally by his whole loudly proclaimed 
program of throwing Israel into the sea 
in alliance with other Arab states and 
creating an Arab empire under his hegemony 
which would expand his influence in con- 
centric circles to all Africa and the whole 
Moslem world. . . . 


The argument may be that aggression 
means crossing frontiers or entering terri- 
torial waters. But if the United States 
found that a flight of jet bombers with an 
atomic load was approaching her shores 
one could be certain that she would not 
wait till they had crossed the three-mile 
limit, or till an emergency meeting of the 
United Nations had been called to talk 
about the matter. 

A well-taken criticism of British as well 
as American policy towards Nasser was 
that he should have been checked much 
earlier. Freedom of navigation in the 
Suez Canal was denied by Egypt nearly 
eight years ago, not merely threatened this 
year, and nothing was done to prevent it 
or bring about Egyptian compliance with 
a Security Council resolution to end it. 
The Russians did not veto it in 1951 
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because they were not then backing the 
Arab States. The American commentator 
George Sokolsky wrote: 


When the wrong thing is done to appease 
a dictator, it is likely to work out that the 
appeasement will cause trouble sooner or 
later. That is precisely what has happened. 
Had the British and the French asserted 
the authority of the 1888 Convention upon 
the first occasion of its violation, they would 
today not be faced by the condonement of 
that violation as a precedent for all countries 
and all time. And the United States, 
which also made no protest against the 
discrimination against Israeli shipping and 
which permitted a violation of a treaty, 
finds itself embarrassed by the course of 
events in Egypt. Nasser has taken every 
advantage of the embarrassment. Appease- 
ment usually works out that way. 


So much for Nasser’s responsibility. 
What of the responsibility of the United 
States? In commenting on the complaint 
that Britain and France had kept America 
in the dark, the Alsop brothers suggested 
that perhaps their reason for doing so was 


their conviction that the American Govern- 
ment had already behaved toward them 
with something really very like perfidy. 
The Suez crisis itself was made in Washing- 
ton, by Secretary Dulles’ arrogantly brutal 
withdrawal of the Aswan Dam offer, which 
he had previously pressed the British so 
hard to join in. The immediate responsi- 
bility for starting the trouble lay right 
there. 


To go on with the tale, Dulles promised 
American support for the scheme to inter- 
nationalize the operation of the Canal 
without qualification, then when the plan 
was rejected by Nasser produced the 
Users’ Association idea at the second 
London Conference. This, he said at a 
press conference on September 13, 


would initially receive the dues from ships 
of members of the Association passing 
through the Canal, which sums would be 
used to defray the expenses of the organiza- 
tion and to pay appropriate compensation 
to Egypt for its contribution to the mainten- 
ance of the canal and for the facilities of 
transit. 


It would, in short, have subjected Egypt 
to economic pressure. But no steps were 
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taken by the U.S. to have dues paid to the 
Association and Dulles insisted that he 
would only do so if Egypt was given all 
the money—not merely “ appropriate 
compensation ”’ for Egyptian facilities and 
maintenance work—with the Users’ Asso- 
ciation only holding back enough to 
provide its working expenses. 

There is enough blame in this Suez pot 
of stew for everybody to have a good 
helping. If Britain has been guilty of 
“gunboat diplomacy” America has en- 
gaged, as George Kennan, one of its fore- 
most diplomats, declared, in “‘ grandstand 
diplomacy.” If we have acted as though 
we were living in a 19th century world, 


American action at times has _ been 
directed to an Alice in Wonderland world 
only existing in fancy. Both Govern- 
ments have in the past treated a principle 
as though it were something to be enun- 
ciated, not acted upon. All members of 
the United Nations have endorsed the 
principle of “‘ peaceful solution,” and in 
the Middle East have countenanced seven 
and a half years of non-peaceful non- 
solution. But mutual recrimination serves 
no good purpose at a time when the main 
task is to pick up the pieces and restore 
Anglo-American confidence and friend- 
ship. 
DENYS SMITH. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, The National and English Review 


OXFORD AND THE CRISIS 
From Mr. Angus Macintyre. 


Sir, 

For the not so impartial observer, the 
Oxford scene of the last few weeks has 
been particularly interesting. | Under- 
graduates are not, for the most part, 
politically minded; or perhaps it is truer 
to say that they are only politically articu- 
late on rare occasions. It has always 
seemed to me that they are wary of taking 
sides on a political issue for purely 
political reasons. The election to the 
Chair of Poetry appeals to their imagina- 
tion, because whatever else is involved— 
and nobody is going to rule out politics— 
the issue is for most people a personal or 
academic one; a lighthearted and occas- 
ionally scandalous excuse for partisanship. 
The inspiring struggle of the Hungarian 
people for freedom from fear and tyranny, 
though it involves the great unsolved 
political problem of our time, has deeply 
and primarily shocked Oxford in its 
humanitarian conscience. You do not 
have to be a politician to recognize the 
courage and suffering of it, the hopeless 
agonizing nobility of this national re- 
bellion; or to see in it the refusal of a 
whole people to acquiesce in the final 
degradation of the dignity of the human 
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spirit. On this, Oxford feels no differ- 
ently from the rest of the country; Ox- 
ford’s Communists have, in their dis- 
illusionment and disgust, dissolved their 
society. 

The undergraduates’ basic reluctance to 
take definite sides on a political issue—if 
I am right in this original generalization— 
has been broken down by the Govern- 
ment’s action over Suez. It was im- 
mediately recognized as a fundamental 
political and national question requiring 
an individual and immediate answer. 
Yet it was one of the most impressive 
features of the response to it by 
undergraduates that sides were taken, 
if not always with moderation, certainly 
with almost precocious deliberation. 
We had very little recourse to party 
and national slogans, those sure and 
deadly indications of inherited or imposed 
prejudice; very little obvious twisting of 
facts—you can only do that with impunity 
when you are sure of your opponent’s 
ignorance (and everyone seemed extremely 
well-informed). One was impressed by the 
sincerity with which both sides maintained 
their arguments; by the feeling, a curious 
one in academic Oxford, that opinions had 
been reached after considerable thought 
and with a good measure of fairness. Even 
the blackest reactionaries were not so 
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black as they appeared; and the roaring 
radicals not so revolutionary as some had 
feared. There can be no doubt about the 
vigour and extent of Oxford’s political 
views once these latent passions are 
aroused. 

It is obviously impossible to say with any 
accuracy what lasting effect the Govern- 
ment’s action has had on Oxford’s 
political allegiance. To talk of a rapidly 
widening split in Conservative ranks is as 
false and as exaggerated as to predict a 
violent and decisive swing towards 
Socialism. We shall know at the next 
General Election, whenever that is. There 
were some interesting and unexpected 
results. The Union, which many of its 
fondest critics have attacked as passing 
through that periodical dearth which falls 
on all great public institutions, came out 
hot and strong, or at least decisively, 
against the Government’s action. Nobody 
had thought of the Union as particularly 
or violently radical. Sleepy and faded 
perhaps, not the Union of Gladstone or 
F. E. Smith or Hilaire Belloc; a tired, 
fairly wise old person liable to occasional 
fits, but not a ravenous beast, reaping 
where it had not even ploughed. In New 
College J.C.R., a motion condemning the 
Government was carried by a narrow 
majority, but the house then went on to 
pass a motion deleting the words ‘‘ New 
College’’ from the original motion, a 
curious form of misplaced and maidenly 
modesty. Figures are not available of the 
numbers of undergraduates who lobbied 
M.P.s in the Commons; they were active 
and well organized, and included members 
of all three major political parties. A 
number of protestant petitions, signed by 
both dons and undergraduates, were also 
sent to Downing Street. A protest march 
of members of Ruskin College, who are not 
strictly undergraduates, was supported by 
large numbers of sympathetic under- 
graduates; this met opposition from a 


small but vocal minority, who took their 
stand on the Martyrs’ Memorial and 
chanted ‘‘ We Want War ”’ unconvincingly 
—perhaps after all, they really meant it— 
but with such bravado that it was almost 
admirable, in a pathetic and endearing way. 


St. Antony’s J.C.R. issued an invitation 
to all Colleges to send representatives to a 
debate on the question, but attendance was 
poor, due to diffidence or pre-occupation; 
the whole episode is anyway slightly 
mysterious in origin and end. 

Support of the Government has been less 
widely publicized, as if its supporters had 
not thought it necessary to advertise their 
loyalty, or to draw attention to themselves 
and their essential unity. The Oxford 
University Conservative Association 
passed a resolution firmly supporting the 
Government; if there are cracks in the 
fagade they are, one feels sure, being 
papered over. To change the metaphor, 
they have swallowed the plum pudding and 
are hoping for no ill-effects. There have 
also been petitions of support sent to the 
Prime Minister, and letters in the Press 
encouraging him. I am happy to report 
that the Grid, if perhaps a little inarticulate 
individually, is generally and wholeheart- 
edly behind the Government, which must 
be a comfort to our leaders in an age of 
changing loyalties. If this support is un- 
official in its nature, it is none the less real 
in fact. 

All this may sound parochial. In the 
first place, it concerns Oxford; in the 
second, no-one indulging in the recent 
political activity here imagines that his 
intervention is bound to have an im- 
mediate and decisive effect on the nation’s 
policy. But it is important, if we are to pay 
anything more than lip-service to the ideals 
of our democracy, that people’s views on 
a question as fundamental as this should 
be known in the most direct possible way, 
and to as many other people as possible. 
It matters not whether they are under- 
graduates or dustmen. In Hungary, both 
are fighting for their lives and liberties. 
At Oxford, the considered views of a wiser, 
sadder and more insecure generation than 
some that have gone before are of con- 
siderable importance, and should not be 
castigated as the folly of youth in defiance 
of the wisdom of age. 

Yours faithfully, 
ANGUS MACINTYRE. 
Hertford College, Oxford. 
November 14th, 1956 
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Special Christmas Detective Story 


THE BIRD OF DAWNING 


By MICHAEL GILBERT 


** GIPEAKING as your solicitor,” said 

Bohun, ‘‘it sounds an impossible 
assignment. But speaking as a man, it 
needs no argument to get me down to 
Vambrill Court for Christmas. Sir 
Hubert’s reputation as a host has reached 
even my ears. Wasn’t he the man who 
said, ‘Turkeys are old-fashioned, but 
there’s nothing wrong with a well-boiled 
peacock’ ?”’ 

‘** That’s just newspaper talk,’ said 
John Craven. ‘* But why do you call it an 
impossible assignment ?’’ He leant forward 
to say, through the communicating panel, 
‘* Better stick to the Great North Road, 
Peters. The A.A. say there’s snow north of 
Hitchin.”” Then he shut the panel care- 
fully. 

‘© Well,’? said Bohun, ‘‘ admitted that 
Captain Miller will be a member of the 
Christmas party. And therefore, in a 
sense, under our observation. I shouldn’t 
have thought that a social weekend was 
the time or place to investigate financial 
dishonesty. Alleged financial dishonesty,” 


he added, carefully, being himself a 
solicitor. 
** Maybe not.’ Craven sat back and 


pulled the rug over both of them. ‘“‘I’d 
like you to meet him, all the same. He’s an 
odd mixture. When I took up this politics 
game, I thought it was a fairly straight- 
forward sort of business. Once you were 
lucky enough to get elected. You sat up at 
Westminster, and spoke when you could, 
and voted the right way 

Bohun grinned. “It’s no use your 
coming the simple soldier man with me, 
John,” he said. ‘* I’ve checked up on you. 
If you don’t look out you’re going to get a 
job when they have their semi-annual 
stocktaking in the new year.” 

‘* A Parliamentary Secretaryship, may- 
be,’’ said Craven. But he couldn’t quite 
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conceal his satisfaction. For a man who 
had been in Parliament only five years he 
had undoubtedly done well. 

A first-class war record had helped. 
Perhaps an inherited income had helped 
even more. But undoubtedly there was 
ability under that thatch of smooth light 
hair. The ability to plan and to persever 
Possibly even to accomplish. Time wov!d 
show. 

** What I hadn’t visualized,’ he said, 
‘* is the constituency end of it. Hamboro 
West is a good constituency, I think. For 
me, certainly. It’s full of ex-Army types 
ruining themselves on farms and that sort 
of thing and I get on with ’em. But you 
can’t let up. You’ve got to think about 
them the whole time. Every time you open 
your blessed mouth there are all those 
thousands of householders sitting in 
judgment and all of ’em ready to take 
offence.” 

** T quite see why it’s important to have a 
good agent,”’ said Bohun, thoughtfully. 

‘* He’s not just got to be good. He’s got 
to be a miracle of tact and ability and 
organization and probity. And the Con- 
stituency Association pay him—what? 
£500 a year, if he’s lucky. A bit more in 
the big constituencies. But not much. 
You can’t buy miracles to-day for £500 a 
year.” 

**T take it,’ said Bohun, ‘‘ that that’s 
why you so often get a man who’s retired 
from some other job with a pension. Like 
Miller.” 

** Miller seemed all right. A nice little 
man. Obviously as tough as nails. The 
M.C. he got in Holland wasn’t something 
that came up with the rations. I took the 
trouble to read the citation. And that was 
the piece of the war J was in—hard, cold, 
dirty, damp fighting.”’ 

He seemed to be looking out again across 
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the steel grey dykes, their surface whipped 
alternately by hail and bullets. 

‘** You were saying,”’ said Bohun, “* that 
he seemed all right.” 

John Craven gave an involuntary shiver, 
and pulled himself back into the comfort- 
able warmth of the car. ‘‘ You can 
imagine,” he said, ‘‘ that I was prepared 
to give a man like that every latitude. 
Anyway, I was in the constituency so little 
that I wasn’t in a position to notice things. 
But a week ago Priday—Alan Priday, he’s 
Chairman of the Constituency Association 
—came to see me. Alan’s a very able man. 
If he says something, you listen to it. And 
when he said he wasn’t quite happy about 
the finances of our organization, I sat up.”’ 

Bohun said, “‘ Priday? What is he 
besides being your Chairman?” 

** He was an accountant of some sort. 
Now he gives his whole time to politics. 
You’ll meet him to-night. He’s a bachelor, 
like me. And Sir Hubert always asks us 
both down for Christmas. It gives us a 
real opportunity to talk. Also I think he 
hopes one of us will marry his daughter, 
Vanessa.” 

** Miller,” said Bohun, firmly. 

“'Yes,”’ said Craven. ‘‘ Well Priday 
told me that he’d been looking into the 
Association accounts—we’re not a busi- 
ness, you understand that. But we handle 
quite a lot of money and have to keep 
things pretty straight. The first thing that 
struck Priday was that Miller seemed to 
pay almost all his bills in cash. Even 
things you’d always expect to pay by 
cheque, like the rent of the headquarters 
office.”” 

** I know people like that,’’ said Bohun. 
“It’s a form of phobia.” 

** All right. Suppose it was just a habit 
he’d got into. It meant that he was 
constantly drawing large cheques to ‘ Self’ 
or ‘Cash.’ Nothing actually wrong with 
that. But he seemed a bit vague when 
Priday questioned him about where it had 
all gone.” 

“* Did he like Priday questioning him?”’ 

** Not a bit. He’s got a temper like a 
Mills bomb.” 

“* Then his evasiveness might have been 
annoyance more than guilt.” 


** It could have been. Yes.’’ Craven was 
obviously trying hard to be fair. ‘* There 
was one other thing. It was Sir Hubert 
who pointed it out to me last time I was 
down there—quite innocently. He said, 
‘Miller seems to be smartening up a bit. 
Got himself a nice new car, and stopped 
dressing like a tramp.’ It was true, too. 
During the last two years he’s been show- 
ing distinct signs of prosperity.” 

** Which wouldn’t be accounted for by 
an agent’s salary.”’ 

** We pay him as well as most. But I 
don’t think he could do it on his salary. 
Might have come into money, but I never 
heard of it. These things usually get out.” 

“Yes,” said Bohun. ‘I think you’ve 
made out a prima facie case. The real 
proof will be in Miller’s bank account. If 
that has got a lot of fairly large, fairly 
regular unexplained payments in of cash, 
I’d say that would clinch it.” 

** Can one look at his bank account?” 

“* With a judge’s order,”’ said Bohun. 
“Which you won’t get without something 
a lot more definite than what you’ve told 
me. However, I’ll keep my eyes open.” 

Sir Hubert Vambrill was an excellent 
host. A very tall, very thin, outwardly 
serious man, who had started life as an 
office boy in Liverpool and made a fortune 
in cotton before he was forty. He had, for 
the past twenty-five years, been living the 
life of a country gentleman and fighting to 
preserve what he had won. 

The success of his fight was evidenced 
by the fact that he was still able to maintain 
a large house and an adequate staff of 
servants. 

Clare, Lady Vambrill, a square, leathery 
woman, had hunted until she was fifty 
and then relapsed into almost complete 
insensibility. The daughter of this curious 
couple, Vanessa, was a strikingly pretty 
girl with characteristics derived, in un- 
expected proportions, from both sides of 
the family. 

““ What does it mean,” she said con- 
fidingly to John Craven, at dinner that 
Christmas Eve, ‘* when it says that outside 
calling was normal, but the clearing banks 
were active as buyers of bills?” 

“* Well, it’s a bit difficult to explain.” 
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‘*T read that in the Financial Times this 
morning. Daddy couldn’t explain it 
either.” 

‘*T dare say I understood it once,” said 
Sir Hubert. ‘‘ Curious girl. Only papers 
she ever reads are the Financial Times and 
Horse and Hounds.” 

** The other papers are so sient” 
said Vanessa. ‘‘ The Times is so stodgy 
you can’t even light the fire with it—or 
that’s what Jane says. The others are just 
impertinent. Why should they always be 
trying to run people’s lives for them?” 

Craven thought rapidly of those organs 
of the Press which his calling forced him 
to read every morning, and was inclined 
to agree with her. He was not certain 
whether he disliked more the papers which 
normally supported his party or those 
which openly attacked it. 

** Did you have a good run to-day?” 

** Not bad,”’ said Vanessa. ‘*‘ Two-mile 
point. The ground’s still a bit soggy.” 

‘It’s freezing now,”’ said Priday. 

“It’s going to be a real old-fashioned 
Christmas Eve,’’ said Sir Hubert. ‘* At 
least, I hope it is, because I’ve got a sur- 
prise for you all.” 

** Daddy. Not carols.” 

** Wait and see,”’ said Sir Hubert. 

**At the fourth tee,’ said Captain 
Miller to Lady Vambrill, ‘I hit a hum- 
dinger. Right down the middle.” 

** T hope you didn’t hurt him,” said Lady 
Vambrill. 

Bohun on her right, choked on a walnut, 
and said, ‘‘ Do you play golf, Lady Vam- 
brill?” 

“Waste of time,’ said her ladyship, 
briefly. ‘‘ Come Vanessa.”’ 

The departure of the only two ladies left 
the five men to their devices. Sir Hubert 
tipped the remains of the port into his own 
glass, fetched a full decanter from the 
sideboard and circulated it to Captain 
Miller, who filled his glass gratefully. His 
chances of drinking a 1924 vintage port 
were few and far between, and the fact 
that he was adding it to the Burgundy 
drunk at dinner and the gin drunk before 
dinner seemed to cause his seasoned 
stomach no qualms. In fact, however, he 
was getting very slightly drunk. 
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Craven filled his own glass. Priday said 
‘no,’ Bohun topped his own up. 

** Another Christmas,’’ said Craven. 
‘** A barbaric and outdated ceremony, but 
useful as a sort of milestone.” 

** That’s the trouble with milestones,” 
said Sir Hubert. ‘‘ At the start of your 
journey they show you how far you have 
gone. After a certain point they get 
turned round and only show you how far 
you have to go.” 

‘In my opinion,”’ said Priday precisely, 
“the traditions of Christmas are mainly 
kept up by shopkeepers for the good of 
their profit and loss accounts. It carries 
them nicely over the dead season at the end 
of autumn, and anything that’s over can 
be ‘ marked down ’ for the January sales.” 

** Thank God we’re not all accountants,” 
said Miller. 

Priday said acidly, ‘‘ A little accountancy 
isn’t out of place sometimes.”” And Bohun 
looked at him sharply. 

Captain Miller seemed to be debating 
whether to accept the challenge. His face 
was normally the colour of a south wall, 
so it was difficult to see whether he was 
flushing. Before he could reply— 

**T sincerely hope,’ said Sir Hubert 
mildly, ‘‘ that none of you are actively 
opposed to a little entertainment at 
Christmas.”’ 

** You mustn’t take any notice of them,”’ 
said Craven, ‘‘ they’re just trying to shock 
you.” 

‘**T must admit,” said Bohun, “ that I 
rarely let Christmas go past without 
casting my eye back to other Christmasses. 
Last year I spent it in Germany. Never 
again. The Germans may have invented 
Christmas, but they’ve forgotten the 
secret.” 

**Past Christmasses,”’ 
with a sigh. 

He walked across to the window and 
pulled back the heavy, swinging curtain. 
Outside the moon was riding in glory. The 
snow had stopped falling and the frost had 
laid its iron fingers on the world. 

** When I was a boy,” he said, “‘ I could 
remember each Christmas on its own. 
Each one was distinct and separate and 
each had its own glories. Now, I’m afraid 


said Sir Hubert, 
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they seem to blur and run together. I 
wonder if I shall remember this one.” 

Three of the others had joined him at the 
window as he was speaking and stood, 
looking out at the glittering snowscape. 
The silence was broken by an almost 
hysterical laugh. It came from Captain 
Miller, seated alone at the table. He had 
recharged his glass and was gazing into the 
red heart of the thirty-two-year-old wine. 

‘*There’s one Christmas,” he said, 
“* that J’m not going to forget in a hurry.” 

** And which was that?’’ enquired Sir 
Hubert, politely. 

** Just a war-time reminiscence,” said 
Miller. “‘ I won’t bore you with it now.” 

Bohun was not unduly sensitive but he 
could feel, almost as if it was something 
physical, the shock waves of emotion 
loosed by that innocent remark. Priday 
was staring fixedly into his empty glass. 
Craven had his back turned and was 
looking out of the window. 

“In that case,’ said Sir Hubert, ‘‘ I 
suggest we join the ladies.” 

One of the delights of Sir Hubert’s 
hospitality was its unexpectedness. 
Vanessa’s “‘ Daddy, not carols ”’ was based 
on experience. Sir Hubert was capable of 
asking his guests not only to listen to 
carols, but to sing them too. 

This time the ordeal in front of them was 
of a milder nature. Just after eleven o’clock 
he looked over his glasses. Bohun was 
doing his best with Lady Vambrill. 
Craven and Priday were deep in political 
shop. Captain Miller was gazing lovingly 
with one eye into a full glass of whisky and 
with the other at Vanessa. He seemed to 
be telling her a story. 

“Now,” said Sir Hubert. ‘‘I don’t 
want to disturb any of you——”” 

“* A sinister gambit,’’ observed Vanessa. 

** But if you’d like to come along with 
my wife and me, we’re just going down to 
the stables. You'll need coats.” 

““A midnight steeplechase,’ said 
Captain Miller. “‘1 remember once in 
Ireland——”’ 

Sir Hubert cut him short with a charm 
and a ruthlessness which he must have 
learned from Balfour (who was, indeed, 
his ideal statesman). ‘‘ Another time, 


Captain. We mustn’t keep our mummers 
waiting.” 

In the stables which were large, well 
appointed and, fortunately, adequately 
heated, they found the servants and quite 
a number of friends and neighbours. And 
there the mummers (whom Bohun found 
fascinating) performed their age-old ritual 
to the snorts of the horses, the lowing of 
the cattle and, more distantly, the out- 
raged clucking of the hens. 

Bohun, finding himself next to Sir 
Hubert in an interval when the Dragon 
was removing his head in order to become 
St. George’s old mother in the final scene 
said, “‘I think I’ve guessed your secret, 
sir.” 

** Indeed,”’ said Sir Hubert, ‘‘ then tell 
it to me.” 

‘*Isn’t there a tradition that on Christ- 
mas Eve the cattle all talk together in the 
stable? I believe you’re doing this to give 
them something to talk about.” 

Sir Hubert laughed immoderately; but 
Bohun saw him making a mental note and 
realized that he might have let some future 
house party in for a truly terrifying ordeal. 

Half an hour after midnight he was 
standing at the open window of his bed- 
room, drinking in the sharp air. Outside 
the white countryside was asleep. His bed 
looked most inviting. He hopped into it 
and turned out the lights. 

At first sleep seemed just round the 
corner, but the harder he wooed it the more 
firmly did it retreat. Something was 
worrying him. Some remark which had 
been made. The curious strain he had 
sensed earlier in the evening. After what 
Craven had told him, he had indeed 
expected a strain, but this, surely, had 
been of the wrong sort? 

One o’clock struck from the clock over 
the stable, and, as if echoing the note, a 
cock crowed, once, twice, three times, 
angrily. Later Bohun woke again. He was 
far from certain what had disturbed him. 
He looked at his watch. It was a minute 
after two. Then he heard it again, sharp 
and clear. The crowing of the cock. 

Into his sleep-drugged mind crept a line 
or two of Shakespeare, long known and 
loved. 


Ne aia ae 


THE BIRD OF DAWNING 


Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long, 
And then they say—— 


Sleep was crowding out thought. 
And then they say, no spirit dare stir abroad. 


No spirit. No angry spirit. None of the 
evil dangerous spirits released by the 
drunken Captain. 

He woke to broad daylight and someone 
shaking his arm. It was Priday, and he 
was white as paper. 

** Come quickly, Bohun,”’ he said. “‘ Sir 
Hubert wants you. Better get some 
clothes on.” 

“* If this is one of his bright ideas i 

** It’s not a joke,”’ said Priday. ‘‘ They’ve 
just found Miller. Hanging in the stable. 
He’s been dead for hours.” 


* * * 


One of the things which normal people 
faced with murder tended to do, Bohun 
reflected, was to behave as if they were 
characters in a book. Reasonably so, 
since very few people had any real life 
experience to guide them. Bohun himself, 
fortuitously, had been concerned in more 
than one such episode, and Superintendent 
Monks soon realized that he had found in 
him an admirable, disinterested and 
observant witness. He therefore questioned 
him twice. Once at the beginning, and 
once at the end. 

It was at this second interrogation that 
Bohun was able to make a helpful sugges- 
tion. 

**T gather,’ said Monks, in his slow, 
Midland voice, ‘‘ from what you’ve told 
me and what Mr. Craven says, that you 
were brought down here with an object, as 
it were.” 

“*T hope they welcomed me for my 
company too,” said Bohun. ‘‘ But yes. 
There was the idea of keeping an eye on 
Miller.” 

“*The idea being that he was playing 
fast and loose with the constituency 
funds.”’ 

It was clearly no time for reticence, and 
Bohun repeated all that Craven had said 
to him in the car on the way down. 
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“Yes,” said Monks. ‘* You see, it 
makes a sort of motive, if it’s true.”’ 

** Then you do think it was suicide?” 

** It’s possible. In fact, I'd say it’s very 
possible. Putting all the stories together, 
it’s clear that no one saw Captain Miller 
come back to the house at all. And he’d 
been drinking. If you add up all the 
drinks everyone said they saw him drink- 
ing it comes to quite a lot. 

** You think he subsided gently into one 
of the mangers to sleep it off. Got over- 
looked, woke in that terrible, thin, time 
between midnight and dawn, when nothing 
looks worth it any more. Realized he was 
in an inescapable spot and hanged him- 
self.” 

“*Something like that,’ said Monks. 
“It was a bit of rope out of the stable,” 
he added. ‘‘ No doubt about that.” 

“*There was one thing—it might have 
precipitated it—at dinner that night, 
Miller said something rather rude about 
accountants to Priday. And before Priday 
could stop himself he cracked back at him. 
To the effect that accountants had their 
uses. If Miller had a guilty conscience, 
don’t you see, that would be a pretty plain 
hint.” 

** Yes,’ said Monks. ‘* Well, we'll 
know more when we get the pathologist’s 
report. I gather you’re all staying on over 
Boxing Day.” 

** That’s right,’ said Bohun. ‘‘ You'll 
be able to keep all your suspects together 
quite painlessly.” 

By common consent the festivities of 
Christmas Day were abandoned. _ Sir 
Hubert retired to his study, and left his 
enforced guests to themselves. Lady 
Vambrill remained doggedly in the draw- 
ing-room. She was unable to understand 
the fuss. Captain Miller was a tiresome 
little man, tolerated at Vambrill Court 
only on account of the office he held. She 
could not see that his taking his own life 
(a typical lower middle-class piece of self- 
importance) should have caused such an 
upset. 

Bohun wandered down to the stables. 
A constable forbade him entrance sourly, 
but he was allowed to prowl around the 
outside. It was a_ well-thought-out, 
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composite block, with a range of stables 
and stalls all open to a first-storey hay loft, 
which, in its turn, gave on to a run of 
chicken houses at the back; and enabled 
one man to feed, water and look after all 
the livestock. 

As Bohun examined it, a first, uncom- 
fortable, premonition formed at the back 
of his mind. 

It was late that afternoon that Priday 
sought him out. He was not a man who 
gave his confidence easily, and Bohun 
could see that he was making a consider- 
able effort. 

““You’ve had experience of these— 
these sort of things,” he said. ‘‘So I 
wanted to ask you a question. If you knew 
something—or had done something— 
nothing to do with the ‘crime’ itself— 
only it might lead to questions being 
asked—would you tell anyone about it, or 
would you keep quiet ?”’ 

“There are rather a lot of if’s about 
that,”’ said Bohun, “‘ but I know enough 
about criminal investigation to have 
learned the First Rule. And that is, not to 
try and keep things back from the police. 
Unless you’re the murderer, of course. 
Then, I suppose you’ve got to do your 
best.” 

“* This isn’t a joke,”’ said Priday, stiffly. 

“No, of course not,” said Bohun. 
“I’m sorry. What was it you wanted to 
tell me?” 

Priday said, slowly “‘ I went down to the 
stables last night at about two o’clock. 
And I found Miller. He was quite dead. 
There was nothing I could do.” 

“Good God,” said Bohun, really 
startled and upset. ‘“‘Do you mean you 
just left him?’ 

“* There was nothing I could do,” said 
Priday miserably. 

““How could you be _ sure—good 
heavens man—artificial respiration——”’ 

“There was no question of that. He 
was cold. I can see now that it was silly. 
But I was sure it was suicide. And really, 
in a way, it seemed the best way out. 
Miller was facing a criminal prosecution. 
And there was the scandal——”’ 

Typical accountant’s outlook, thought 
Bohun. Balance against each other one 


political scandal, one criminal prosecution 
and one human life. And draw a firm red 
line. 

** Why did you go down?” he asked. 

**T noticed he hadn’t come back,” said 
Priday. ‘I think I was the only person 
who did notice. I thought he was drunk 
and a night in the hay wouldn’t do him any 
harm. Then I couldn’t get to sleep myself 
and started worrying. I mean, if he’d 
fallen down outside he might have died of 
cold——”’ 

Bohun remembered the strange, hard, 
white world he had seen from his window 
and nodded. ‘‘ Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ it was a 
Christian act. But I think, all the same, I 
should have cut him down and called for 
help. I don’t know. It’s easy to be wise 
after the event. One thing’s plain. You'll 
have to tell the Superintendent all about 
this.” 

“*T was just wondering,” said Priday, 
“‘ whether you’d handle it for me. You're 
a lawyer and used to telling stories.” 

** That might, perhaps, have been better 
put,” said Bohun. “ But all right. He’s 
coming up after dinner this evening.” 

Monks took the story calmly. He 
almost looked as if he might have been 
expecting it. At the end he said, ‘‘ I’ve got 
two new facts you might like to hear, sir. 
The first is that I’ve got the autopsy report. 
Miller died by hanging all right. No doubt 
of it. But the pathologist found enough 
sodium pentothal in the stomach to have 
put three men to sleep.” 

“* Enough to kill?” 

**No. But enough to make Miller un- 
conscious. Particularly on top of the 
alcohol he’d had already.” 

““And your idea from that,’ said 
Bohun, ‘‘is that somecne offered the 
Captain a nip—say from a flask—of 
brandy and pentothal, and then waited to 
see if anyone was going to notice his 
absence. If they did, no harm done. 
Captain Miller drunk again. But if they 
didn’t—how easy to slip down later and 
fake a hanging.” 

** Not easy,” said Monks. ‘‘ Damned 
difficult to do. But possible, if the man was 
bigger than Miller.” 

**That hardly narrows the field,’ said 
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Bohun. “‘ Priday, Craven, Sir Hubert and 
I are all tall men, and Miller was jockey- 
size.” 

** Agreed,” said Monks. ‘‘ But only one 
of you left finger-prints all over the stall 
where he was hanging.” 

**And that, no doubt, was Priday, 
when he made his two o’clock visit.” 

** No doubt,”’ said Monks drily. 

** You don’t believe him then?” 

**T haven’t got as far as believing or 
disbelieving. Ill just say I’m not very 
happy about it.” 

** Time of death?” 

**You know what doctors are like,” 
said Monks. ‘‘ Any time between midnight 
and three.” 

** Motive?” 

** That’s where I was hoping you could 
help me, sir.” 

‘*T’m not sure,’ said Bohun. ‘I was 
brought down here on the assumption that 
Miller was the villain of the piece. That he 
was embezzling money. Now that he’s 
turned out to be the victim, I’ve had to 
re-orientate my ideas. I think I see how it 
might work. But it’s only supposition. 
And I’m not sure how far it’s a breach of 
confidence. Would you mind if we had 
Craven in on it?” 

The Superintendent tilted his head on 
one side, and considered the idea. Then 
he said, ‘‘ If you like, sir.”* 

When he had been brought up to date, 
John Craven said, ‘‘ The whole idea is 
mad. Mad and bad. Of course it was 
suicide. Why should Priday do such a 
thing?” 

Bohun said, so slowly that he might 
have been measuring and weighing each 
word, ‘* You told me that Miller had been 
showing signs of affluence. I suggested 
that we should try somehow to get a sight 
of his bank passbook. And that if we 
found frequent credits to cash it would be 
proof that he had been fiddling the funds. 
But it could prove something different. 
Suppose Miller was blackmailing someone. 
Someone connected with the Constituency 
Association. Someone who knew of his 
unbusinesslike habit of drawing frequent 
large cheques to cash. And suppose that 
someone said to Miller, ‘ All right. I'll 
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pay you,’ and took the precaution of pay- 
ing the hush money in cash, each time at a 
different branch, into Méiller’s account. 
Do you see?” 

Neither man said anything. 

Bohun went on. “It would be perfect 
cover, wouldn’t it. A fake suicide. That 
leads to an examination of Miller’s own 
bank book. We find all these sums being 
paid in all over the place. Clearly Miller’s 
a crook. He’s faced with exposure. He 
takes his own life.” 

Craven’s face took on an obstinate look 
that Bohun recognized of old. 

** Can you prove this?” he said. 

**T should think so,’ said Bohun. 
‘** Bank clerks are trained observers. If 
I’m right, and the money was paid in in 
this way, and the police go round the 
various branches with a_ photograph, 
someone will be bound to pick Priday out.” 

Craven looked at the Superintendent, 
who nodded his head. ‘“‘I’d say it was 
likely,”’ he agreed. 

“* There is one other thing,”’ said Bohun. 
“It’s only a trifle, but if I can borrow a 
torch and get down to the stable I can 
probably prove it.”” 

** Prove it and be damned,” said Craven, 
and slammed out of the room. 

Bohun sought out Lady Vambrill. She 
evinced no interest in his request but said 
she thought there was a torch in the 
cupboard in the gun room. There was; 
a large, nickel-plated affair. Bohun armed 
himself with it and he and the Superintend- 
ent stepped down the path towards the 
dark stable block. In the frosty distance 
church bells were ringing out a Christmas 
night peal. 

**T don’t know what you want the torch 
for,” said the Superintendent. ‘‘ There’s 
electric light in all the outbuildings.” 

** The murderer wouldn’t turn the lights 
on,”’ said Bohun. 

After that no more was said. The police 
guard had gone, and they opened the big 
end door with difficulty. In the warm, 
hay-smelling interior, the animals snuffled 
and snorted and stamped. The two men 
made their way between the stalls to a 
ladder at the end, and Bohun motioned 
the Superintendent to climb first. A few 
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minutes later they were kneeling in the 
darkness, a few feet from the beam from 
which Captain Miller had swung and 
jerked. 

‘“*T think,”’ said Bohun, quietly, “‘ that 
the murderer would have to use his torch 
a little for this bit.” 

‘**Boundto,”’ grunted the Superintendent. 

Bohun pressed the switch and a white 
swathe of light cut the darkness. It 
revealed nothing but the dancing dust 
motes. The Superintendent was about to 
speak when Bohun laid his hand on his 
arm. 

Beyond the open-topped partition they 
heard a rustling. Then a muted clucking. 
Then suddenly, so loud that Bohun almost 
dropped the torch, the strident crowing of 
a cock. Once, twice, three times. Then 
almost as if it had been an echo, from the 
direction of the house, came the crack of a 
gun. 

** What the devil’s that?’’ said Monks, 
jumping to his feet. 

*“*T think,”’ said Bohun, steadily, ‘* that 
the murderer has taken a very plain hint 
which I just gave him.” 


* * * 


“*Do you mean to say,”’ said Vanessa, 
very much later that night “‘ that John 
Craven was a murderer. And took his own 
life? I, for one, refuse to believe it.”’ 

“Tm passing no judgments,” said 
Bohun. “In fact, I’m sorry for him. But 
you can’t avoid the facts.” 

He was sitting in the library with Sir 
Hubert and his wife and daughter. 

** What facts?” said Sir Hubert. ‘‘ Why 
should he do such a thing?” 

“*T’m not sure,” said Bohun. ‘‘I know 
exactly what sort of motive it was, but I 
don’t know the details yet. Craven was a 
politician. And a part of his reputation 
was his war record. I’m as certain as I can 
be that Miller—they’d soldiered together 
remember—knew of some disgraceful 
secret—it may only have been a ludicrous 
secret. Some time when Craven, for once, 
didn’t behave quite as a soldier should.” 

“Then I’d guess,” said Sir Hubert, 
** that it was something that happened on a 
Christmas Day. Christmas 1944, I suppose, 


in Holland. That would account for his 
extraordinary remark at dinner last night.” 

**T think you're right,’ said Bohun. 
** Craven had been paying blackmail for 
two years. Ever since Miller demanded, as 
part of the price of his silence, the vacant 
job of agent. Craven had also made up his 
mind, in a general way, to kill him. As I 
explained to the Superintendent. But 
what he did was, I think, largely im- 
promptu. I mean, the actual timing and 
staging of it. Possibly Miller’s drunken 
remark finally convinced him that he 
couldn’t afford to let him stay alive.” 

** Look here,” said Vanessa. ‘* You’re 
saying all this just as if you were certain of 
it. Priday says he went down to the stable 
at two o’clock. He admits it. He left 
finger-prints. How do you know that any 
one else was there at all?” 

**T heard it happening,” said Bohun. 
**T heard the cock crowing. On two 
occasions. First at one o’clock when the 
murder was committed. Again at two 
o’clock when Priday went down. At the 
time I vaguely assumed that the chiming 
of the stable clock had woken up the cock 
and made him crow. But that was nonsense, 
of course. He heard the chimes every night. 
He wouldn’t take any notice of them. 
There was one thing, and one thing only 
that would make him open his beak. He 
saw the glow of-the torch over the partition 
and sang out the news to the sleepy world 
that the sun was getting up once more in 
the east.” 

Lady Vambrill said 
decisively, “‘ Fiddlesticks!”’ 

** What is fiddlesticks, my dear?’’ said 
Sir Hubert. ‘‘ It sounds unhappily con- 
vincing to me.” 

**T don’t believe what this young man 
said. That Craven did it on the spur of the 
moment. It’s plain to me that he’d been 
planning it for at least six months.” 

** How can you possibly know that, my 
dear?” 

** Didn’t he vote for the Abolition of the 
Death Penalty?” said Lady Vambrill. 
**Don’t tell me he hadn’t got some good 
reason for that.” 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
THE TWELVE DAYS* 


By ERIC GILLETT 


N these days of hotel Christmases and 

‘jolly winter sports parties’? on the 
Continent it is agreeable, at this time of 
the year, to look back at past celebrations. 
Lady Furse, the daughter of Sir Henry 
Newbolt, has conducted a _ delightful 
excursion back to her childhood in The 
Visiting Moon, when a tree of generations 
grew beneath the hospitable roof of 
Waterleigh. In this comfortable old house 
Christmas was a ritual. The owner, Lady 
Furse’s grandfather, was a squarson. Her 
own parents were absent in Madeira 
during the season she commemorates and 
Antonia was packed off to Waterleigh in 
the care of a meticulous Nanny. Her 
brother Tom, aged ten months, was the 
other member of the small party, which 
was met at the junction by the family 
omnibus with the smart young footman 
and the sardonic coachman, who were old 
acquaintances. 

From that moment the enchantment 
began and Lady Furse catches the spirit of 
it faithfully until, at last, with all the rites 
performed and the last raisin grabbed 
from the snapdragon dish on Twelfth 
Night, she realizes that it is all over until 
next year, and she can only say to one of 
her young cousins: ‘* You know how I 
hate ends.” 

The Visiting Moon is a charming piece of 
social history. It has the merit of being 
happy and beautiful, but it is not ideal- 
ized. The familiar, traditional pleasures 
are faithfully described. The shyness, the 
ecstatic anticipations, the sudden glooms 
and discomforts of childhood are given 
their due. A kindly, unaffected family 
comes to life, and social distinctions and 
duties are taken for granted as they were 
in those late Victorian days. 

There is snow, of course, and tobo- 
ganning and skating, very important at a 
season of enormous meals and innumer- 
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able parties, and perhaps most memor- 
able of all is New Year’s Eve, when the 
children were awakened just before mid- 
night, muffled in blankets and taken out 
on to the terrace to hear the Broad- 
hampton bells: 


They all heard them now—a half-muffled 
peal that seemed to come labouring over 
the round shoulder of the distant hill, across 
the shadowy hollow filled by the lake, and 
up the slope of the moonlit park to the little 
group who stood eagerly waiting to receive 
it. Soon they lost it again; and then, out of 
the silence, a single deep bell tolled on by 
itself. No one moved or spoke. Antonia 
held her breath and gripped the corners of 
her eiderdown tightly together. Dong, 
dong, dong, dong: it was as if Time him- 
self were counting the seconds as the year 
passed slowly on to hisdoom. And then all 
was drowned in a silence deeper than she 
had ever known. 

** Hark!” said Aunt Fanny, as suddenly 
from behind them came the thin worldly 
voice of the stable clock striking midnight. 
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But already before the twelfth stroke, the 
bells released from their shrouds were 
wildly and joyfully ringing the New Year in. 
Everyone breathed again. 


About three years ago I praised very 
highly in these pages Treasure on Earth, a 
small book of Christmas memories of Lyme 
Hall (called there, Vyne Hall) by P. E. S. 
The Visiting Moon, which covers a rather 
earlier period, is worthy of a place beside it. 
With decorations by Mr. Charles Stewart, 
Messrs. Faber and Faber have given it a 
most attractive format. 

Of the many historical personages who 
would not be welcome at Christmas cele- 
brations it can be said without any doubt 
at all that Herod the Great would certainly 
be “‘ placed.”’ I wonder whether it is for 
this reason that Mr. Stewart Perowne and 
his publishers have chosen this time of the 
year to bring out The Life and Times of 
Herod the Great. It was Josephus who 
called him great, and it is thought that he 
did so to distinguish him from his descen- 
dants. There is a tradition that Augustus, 
who, like Antony and Agrippa, was his 
friend, said that ‘‘it was better to be 
Herod’s swine than Herod’s son.”” There 
was some reason for this dusty judgment. 
As Mr. Perowne makes clear, Herod was 
brilliant, energetic and wealthy. He 
secured a peaceful and prosperous exist- 
ence for Jewry in a secular world. He saw 
that in a world dominated by Rome, 
nationalism could bring only ruin. 
** Religion should be the unique, superior 
and sublime bond of union of the Jew. 
In their secular capacity, they should be as 
other men, received and respected not 
only in Palestine, but throughout the 
world.” 

The last ten years of his life were in 
many ways disastrous and Mr. Perowne is 
able to show that during this period 
Herod was not altogether sane. In addi- 
tion to this, in his earlier years he had 
shown again and again that he was both 
ignorant and insensitive. He lacked 
perception. The birth of Christ occurred 
only a few months before Herod died, but 
it should be noted that at the time the 
whole trend of Jewish thought and prac- 
tice, at its highest, was towards spirituality 
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and universality. As a worldly materialist, 
Herod would never have perceived this, 
even in his earlier days when his political 
genius enabled him to rise from obscurity 
to fame. It was this, coupled with com- 
plete trustworthiness, that commended 
him to the Romans. As an administrator 
he was outstanding and Mr. Perowne 
notes that his famine relief measures have 
never been equalled in the Levant. 

The Life and Times of Herod the Great is 
not altogether easy reading as it is tightly 
packed with facts and references. It 
would be improved by an index, which 
for some unexplained reason it lacks. It 
is, however, an honest account of a 
remarkable man, the younger son of an 
Arab civil servant, who became, in the 
author’s words, ‘‘one of the most 
glittering figures of one of the most 
glowing periods of human history.”’ This 
may be an exaggeration, as it is possibly 
an overstatement to print on the jacket of 
Virginia Woolf and Lytton Strachey the 
information that the Stephen and 
Strachey families belonged “‘to that 
influential British caste, the aristocracy 
of intellect.” No doubt they were im- 
mensely brainy. Two books about them 
have just been published and, as one is so 
very much better than the other, I shall 
speak first of Mr. Clive Bell’s Old Friends, 
because it is neatly and often wisely 
written and never descends to the cattiness 
and lavatorial joking which disfigures the 
Olympian pages of the Virginia Woolf- 
Lytton Strachey correspondence. In the 
introduction to his book, Mr. Bell says 
that he carried on a correspondence with 
these two writers for thirty years. I wish 
that some of his letters had been added to 
those of the other two. They might have 
given salt and, sometimes, sensibility to 
them. 

Mr. Bell writes decisively and has a 
decided relish for the turn of a phrase. 
His mind is tidy. Old Friends contains 
appreciations of people he has known 
intimately and gossip about people he has 
known long and not very well. If the book 
has a focal point it is the chapter on 
Bloomsbury, the locality and_ the 
“* thing,” the intellectual climate which, as 
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Mr. Bell indicates, has been airily men- 
tioned and attacked by writers and broad- 
casters until it has come to have almost no 
meaning and only a faintly unpleasant 
significance. 

The Bloomsberries, as Lady MacCarthy 
first called them, meant the circle of friends 
which included Virginia Woolf, her sister 
Vanessa Bell, Lytton Strachey, Sydney 
Turner, Leonard Woolf, Thoby Stephen, 
Duncan Grant, Roger Fry, Maynard 
Keynes, H. T. J. Norton, and various 
younger men. Mr. Bell, with his Cam- 
bridge contemporaries, knew them all and 
is able to write most entertainingly about 
them and about other picturesque figures 
—Sickert, Gide, Matisse, Picasso and 
Cocteau among them. He is able to 
indicate, though he cannot explain, the 
nature of Virginia Woolf’s ‘‘ magic,” 
which once made Lytton Strachey ask 
him: ‘‘ Loves apart, whom would you 
most like to see coming up the drive?” 
Answering his own question, Strachey 
replied: ‘‘ Virginia, of course.” 

Virginia Woolf managed to capture 
some of her “‘ magic’ in A Writer’s Diary. 
I found it almost entirely lacking in the 
Letters, which have been edited by Leonard 
Woolf and James Strachey. They are 
highly self-conscious. (‘‘ The fact was, 
no doubt, that each was a little wary of 
the other: in writing to each other they 
were always on their best behaviour, and 
never felt so much at ease as they did in 
their dealings with people whom they 
admired and respected less.’’) 

There is an odd moment, recorded by 
Lytton in a letter to his brother, James, 
when he tells how he proposed to Virginia 
(in 1909) and was accepted. He realized 
“the very minute it was happening that 
the whole thing was repulsive to me.” 
Virginia accepted the offer, but ‘“‘ her 
sense was amazing, and luckily it turned 
out that she’s not in love. The result was 
that I was able to manage a fairly honour- 
able retreat. The story is really rather 
amusing and singular. . .” Singular is 
the right word for it. 

Lady Ottoline Morrell comes in for some 
rough handling. It has become traditional 
that she should do so. 


She may now be | 
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regarded as an awful warning to those who 
entertain intellectuals on a lavish scale and 
are later scarified in books of published 
correspondence. Thackeray and Meredith 
will be ‘‘ curious relics in 50 years ”’ (L. S., 
1912). V. W. has ‘‘ disabused ”’ her hus- 
band of Henry James. ‘‘I read and can’t 
find anything but faintly tinged rosewater, 
urbane and sleek, but vulgar... .” 
There is great mutual admiration for each 
other’s works and a good deal of conscious 
affectation. To me the book is a dis-. 
appointment and a mistake, and with 
regret I have to record that I read The 
Diaries of John Ruskin, 1835-1847 with 
much disappointment too. They have 
been most carefully selected and edited by 
Miss Joan Evans. J. Howard Whitehouse 
had hoped to collaborate actively in this 
edition, but he died before he had really 
begun work on it. 

Ruskin was by nature a solitary and a 
confirmed diary-keeper, but when he was 
over sixty he destroyed a number of MS 
volumes which seem to have contained 
the most personal material of all. As 
Preterita shows, Ruskin was at his best 
when he was writing about himself. It is 
unlikely that this estimate of his work 
would have appealed to his Victorian 
readers, but there is no doubt that it is 
true. In the entry for March 31, 1840, 
Ruskin says, ‘‘ I have determined to keep 
one part of diary for intellect and another 
for feeling.” 

There is admirable descriptive writing, 
but strangely little about Ruskin’s own 
feelings. These diaries are pleasantly 
interesting, but they are not at all difficult 
to put down, even though they are written 
in Ruskin’s clear prose. Ruskin travelled 
with some kind of cultural purpose. Mr. 
Nicholas Wollaston went about the world 
without one. In the autumn of 1953 he 
left England in an 80-foot sailing ketch to 
sail to the Solomon Islands. From there 
he went in a tiny cargo boat to Australia, 
hitch-hiked from Sydney to Adelaide, 
worked on a sheep station and then 
climbed four considerable and mostly 
unknown peaks in the Himalayas. Six 
months in India and a fortnight in Goa 
were followed by the homeward trek 
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through Pakistan, Persia, and Baluchistan, 
via Turkey, to the Black Sea coast. And 
so home. 

Mr. Wollaston is a friendly traveller 
who is able to describe ten days of deten- 
tion by Persian army and police officials at 
Kurdistan with reasonable good temper, 
though it must have been a maddening 
experience. His capricious itinerary is in 
direct contrast to Ruskin’s educational 
wanderings. It is most rightly entitled 
Handles of Chance. 

It is only a few months ago that I was 
singing the praises of Mr. Gerald Durrell’s 
The Drunken Forest. In that book and in 
earlier writings he dealt mostly with 
beasts and birds encountered profession- 
ally. This time he has looked nearer home 
for his material. He has, in fact, found it 
at home, in the various houses occupied by 
his family in Corfu when he was a boy of 
ten. His new book is, most suitably, 
called My Family and Other Animals and 
it is at least as engaging as any of his other 
books. Mr. Durrell has become one of 
our leading literary entertainers. He is a 
realist with a magnificent sense of humour, 
an adventurer without apparent fear of 
the strangest and deadliest of creatures, 
who can extract equal enjoyment from a 
tipsy native king and an orange armadillo. 

The Durrell family, presided over by the 
writer’s mother, seems to have become 
accustomed to the strange guests the 
author takes home. At a recent week-end 
Mrs. Durrell was alone in the house when 
a series of crates arrived containing two 
pelicans, a scarlet ibis, a vulture and eight 
monkeys. On Monday morning Mr. 
Durrell found her being pursued round 
and round the garage by an irate pelican 
which she was trying to feed with sardines 
from a tin. 

It appears that she was glad he had 
come. ‘“ This pelican,”’ she remarked, “ is 
a little difficult to handle.”” Mr. Durrell 
compares these early days in Corfu with 
living in one of the more flamboyant and 
slapstick comic operas. In the garden of one 
of the various villas the family inhabited he 
was able to watch a tremendous struggle 
between a house-lizard and a mantis. On 
the coast nearby he was given a tame gull 


named Alecko by a courtly gentleman, 
who remarked that he was a convict on 
parole from a neighbouring island settle- 
ment. The boy asked him why he was in 
prison, and smiling charmingly he replied 
that he had killed his wife. My Family 
and Other Animals is at least as entertaining 
as any other book to be found in the 
publishing lists this year. 

For his fifteenth biography Mr. Hesketh 
Pearson has chosen a most rewarding 
subject, Beerbohm Tree: His Life and 
Laughter. It is strange that there has been 
no formal Life of this unusual personality 
and unexpected wit before. Possibly 
writers were daunted by the fact that Sir 
Max Beerbohm had edited a memorial 
volume to his half-brother and written the 
first article in it. Mr. Pearson knew Sir 
Herbert and “‘ walked on” with him a 
year or two before the First World War. 
Before Sir Max died Mr. Pearson was able 
to consult him fully. 

Tree was himself a wit and he was the 
cause of wit in others. Pinero said, “I 
like him so much that nothing could induce 
me to write a play for him.’’ Oscar Wilde 
gave him the highest praise: ‘* A charming 
fellow, and so clever: he models himself 
on me.”” And Mrs. Patrick Campbell, who 
acted with Tree in Pygmalion, described him 
as ‘* The friendliest, most enthusiastic, 
most hospitable, and most infuriating of 
creatures.” 

He was often unpredictable. I remem- 
ber an extraordinary speech at a charity 
matinee. Tree had heard that morning of 
the death of Laurence Irving and his wife. 
** Ah, yes,”’ he said in his curtain speech, 
‘* our Laurence, drowned in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. There’s something fitting 
in that.”” Tree was genuinely upset by the 
tragic news, but he could not forego the 
pun. 

It was Sir Edward Elgar who said that 
Tree always aimed at and attained the 
highest. And so, in his own Edwardian 
way, he did. There were the tremendous 
Shakespearean revivals at His Majesty’s, the 
productions of the Stephen Phillips’ poetic 
dramas, the unforgettable Pygmalion with 
its legendary rehearsals. When the play 
was ready for production, Tree, Shaw and 
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Mrs. Patrick Campbell lunched at the 
Royal Automobile Club and Shaw stag- 
gered his guests by remarking: ‘‘ Have 
you noticed that we three people, all of us 
with established reputations and even 
eminent ones, and all of us no longer 
young, have nevertheless been treating one 
another all through this business as 
beginners? ”’ 

Mr. Pearson has a delightful chapter of 
personal reminiscences of his own curious 
interviews with Tree, who had his peculiar 
methods of fun making, which depended 
almost entirely on his own personality and 
not on what he said. He was a master of 
make-up and an actor who gave some of 
his best performances off the stage. There 
must have been many times when Tree 
would have found it hard to say whether 
he had been acting or not. Some of his 
family told Mr. Pearson that they hoped 
he would write the distinguished actor’s 
life. He has justified their confidence. 

The able but vinegarish pronouncements 
of Dr. Leavis have made readers chary of 
reassessments and reconsiderations, and I 
was rather disturbed when I saw that Sir 
Charles Petrie had weighed in with a new 
book on Wellington, which he calls a 
reassessment. The Duke is one of my 
favourite characters in history. Lord 
Roberts may or may not have been right 
when he said that Wellington had been 
*“somewhat over-rated as a man and 
greatly under-rated as a commander.” 
These words are to be found on Sir 
Charles’s title page and it may be assumed 
that he agrees with them. I have always 
thought, and this book has not shaken me 
in my opinion, that Wellington talked 
more good sense in his civilian capacity 
than most people who have spoken Eng- 
lish. Sir Charles makes one point that 
should reassure army commanders in the 
future. It is this. When Wellington 
entered the Duchess of Richmond’s ball- 
room in Brussels, he was completely in the 
dark as to Napoleon’s movements. Several 
hours later he said to the Duke of Rich- 
mond: ‘‘ Napoleon has humbugged me, 
by God! He has gained twenty-four hours 
march on me.” He went on to tell Rich- 
mond exactly what he intended to do, 


then he went to his quarters, slept six 
hours, breakfasted, and rode at speed to 
Quatre Bras. 

If Sir Charles’s book has little new to 
tell his readers about the personality of 
Wellington, it is particularly clear in all 
that the author has to say about Welling- 
ton’s military and political career and it 
may, most profitably, be read in conjunc- 
tion with earlier and fuller biographies. 

Mr. H. S. Mackintosh’s Ballades and 
Other Verse recommended him to a wide 
circle of readers as a master of the ballade 
form. He has followed it up with Rhyme 
and Reason, which testifies even more 
strongly to his remarkable talent as a 
ballade writer. 

People who know Hugh Mackintosh 
are well aware that he never travels with- 
out two or three manuscript ballades in 
his pocket. They are part of his life, and 
if he had lived in the 18th century he would 
inevitably have been known as “ Ballade ” 
Mackintoch. Witty, erudite and urbane, 
Rhyme and Reason may be recommended 
without reserve to every civilized reader 
over thirty. It should be prescribed as 
compulsory reading for all “‘ outsiders ”’ 
under that age. 

The second volume of Sir Winston 
Churchill’s History of the English Speaking 
Peoples reached me just in time for notice, 
after the foregoing had been written. The 
book covers the period from 1485 to 1688, 
when the English peoples began to spread 
all over the globe. The might of Spain was 
met and defeated. The American colonies 
sprang into being. England and Scotland 
adopted the Protestant Faith. The two 
kingdoms of the island became united and 
the presiding dynasty was Scottish. The 
country found itself in the grip of a 
Republican experiment when Oliver Crom- 
well came to power, but it proved to be a 
temporary exercise of a remarkable person- 
ality and it soon gave way to the royal 
tradition when Cromwell was dead. At 
the end of the book the Protestant Faith 
is secure under a Dutch king. Parliament 
is moving towards its ultimate supremacy 
in the affairs of State. America is forging 
ahead. The long, far-flung struggle with 
France is just round the corner. 
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To my regret I have had to read Sir 
Winston’s latest volume in a hurry. I am 
anxious to stress this point because, as far 
as I can see, The New World, as this volume 
is called, is written rather more deliberately 
and objectively than its predecessor. 
There are some typical touches. After a 
very fair and careful estimate of Henry 
VIII’s personality and reign, the reader is 
informed that “‘ Henry’s rule saw many 
advances in the growth and character of 
the English State, but it is a hideous blot 
upon his record that the reign should be 
widely remembered for its executions. 
Two Queens, two of the King’s chief 
Ministers, a saintly bishop, numerous 
abbots, monks, and many ordinary folk 
who dared to resist the royal will were 
done to death. Almost every member of 
the nobility in whom royal blood ran 
perished on the scaffold at Henry’s com- 
mand.” 

A brilliant summary of Queen Elizabeth 
I, notes that she was surpassed by few of 
her contemporaries in quickness of mind, 
and that, in a sense, her relationship with 
her subjects was one long flirtation. With 
her death the Tudor dynasty ended. For 
over 100 years, with a handful of body- 
guards, they had maintained their 
sovereignty, kept the peace, baffled the 
diplomacy and onslaughts of Europe, and 
guided the country through changes which 
might well have wrecked it. The Stuarts 
succeed and there is shrewd comment on 
their tortuous struggles to maintain power. 
Of Strafford it is said that “‘ if given his 
full career, he would have closed perhaps 
for generations the windows of civic free- 
dom upon the English people.’ The 
triumph of Cromwell’s Ironsides is 
described as the victory of some 20,000 
resolute, ruthless, disciplined, military 
fanatics over all that England has ever 
willed or ever wished. The Restoration is 
hailed not only as the return of the 
monarchy, but also as the restoration of 
Parliament, the greatest hour in Parlia- 
mentary history.» Charles II’s chief claim 
“upon the gratitude of his countrymen ”’ 
is said to be his care for the Royal Navy. 
The flight of that “‘impolitic monarch,” 
James IT, was ignominious, but his sacrifice 
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for religion gained for him the lasting 
respect of the Catholic Church, and ‘“‘ he 
carried with him into lifelong exile an air 
of royalty and honour.”’ 

Sir Winston’s history goes its way with 
ease and majesty. There is less sardonic 
humour than might have been expected 
and fewer characteristic touches. The 
author shows his pleasure when he men- 
tions an Englishman, resident in Restora- 
tion London, who saw and wrote about the 
broad prospects that stretched out before 
the small and distant American com- 
munities of the time, of the new horizons 
of contemporary Britain, ‘‘ extending to 
those far-distant regions, now become a 
part of us and growing apace to be the 
bigger part, in the sun-burnt America.” 
His name was Sir Winston Churchill, or 
as the Americans would undoubtedly call 
him, Sir Winston Churchill I. 


Eric GILLETT. 


THROUGH THE KEYHOLE OF 
HISTORY 


MEN AND Power, 1917-1918. By Lord 
Beaverbrook. Hutchinson. 25s. 


HOSE best fitted to chronicle the end- 

less adventure of governing men are 
rarely to be found in the highest offices of 
all. Creevy was Secretary to the Board of 
Control; Greville was Clerk to the Privy 
Council; Esher was Deputy-Governor of 
Windsor Castle. Lord Beaverbrook’s 
latest volume, Men and Power, adds some 
startling footnotes to the political history 
of 1917 and 1918. For nine months of 
this period their author held minor office 
as Minister of Information and Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

“*T am immersed in Winston’s brilliant 
autobiography, disguised as a history of 
the universe,” Arthur Balfour once re- 
marked of The World Crisis. Even in his 
most expansive moments, I doubt whether 
Lord Beaverbrook would approve such a 
description for Men and Power. The voice 
of modesty, however, is not entirely still. 
“T was there!” he gently informs his 
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readers in the introduction. Like almost 
every statement in Men and Power, this 
boast requires some qualification. 

Though Lord Beaverbrook had ears and 
eyes at every political keyhole, the con- 
fidential tasks entrusted to him by his 
colleagues during 1917 and 1918 were not 
exacting. He informs us that he acted as 
intermediary between Lord Northcliffe, 
who wanted a job, and the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Lloyd George; that he persuaded two 
chairmen of joint-stock banks not to sup- 
port Lord Cunliffe, Governor of the Bank 
of England, in his tussle with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; that he was sent 
by Lloyd George to Bonar Law with the 
unpalatable news that Winston Churchill 
was about to be appointed Minister of 
Munitions; that he answered the tele- 
phone at Lloyd George’s house during the 
crisis of Derby’s resignation; that he 
drafted Rothermere’s letter of resignation 
from the Air Ministry; that his tenure of 
the Ministry of Information earned eulo- 
gies from Baldwin and Ludendorff alike. 
Such incidents barely sway the destinies of 
great nations. 

If Lord Beaverbrook does not emerge as 
a Tacitus, he nevertheless may claim to be 
a John Aubrey; where he fails as a 
Macaulay, he succeeds as a Lytton 
Strachey; Men and Power has no noble 
themes, but a host of diverting asides. His 
pen sketches of contemporaries are alive 
with alert observation and malicious 
humour: 


ASQUITH : He repeated at intervals certain 
cycles of stories. If his attention was 
directed to a portrait of Charles James 
Fox he made the same remarks. 

CuRZON: He changed sides on almost 
every issue during his long career. Often 
undecided whether to desert a sinking 
ship for one that might not float, he 
would make up his mind to sit on the 
wharf fora day. He had many intimates, 
but none of them deplored his reverses 
in public life. 

BALDWIN : He was stout and sturdy, pipe- 
smoking frequently, and then rubbing 
the bowl of his pipe on his nose, possibly 
to polish it (the pipe). 

Haic : With the publication of his Private 
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Photograph reproduced from the book. 


BEAVERBROOK (RIGHT) WITH TIM HEALY DURING 
THE FIRST WORLD WAR. 


Papers in 1952, he committed suicide 25 
years after his death. 

CHURCHILL : He exaggerated his drinking 
habits by his own remarks in praise of 
wine and brandy. He appeared to smoke 
cigars incessantly. Not at all... . His 
use of matches outstripped his con- 
sumption of cigars. 

BALFOUR : His intimate friends were few 
in number, and it is just possible that he 
didn’t believe in anything or anybody. 

GeEDDES : In his home a telephone was on a 
pay-box system. 

HEALY: ... wiring that he would arrive 
** shortly after Mass ’°—a phrase which 
left me in doubt as to the time of his 
appearance. 


Moving from personal recollection to 
documentary evidence, Lord Beaverbrook 
handles his material no less deftly. On 
his own admission, he played only a minor 
role in most of the political episodes of 
1917 and 1918. Since then, however, he 
has been. industriously buying the past. 
The Lloyd George papers now in his 
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BEAVERBROOK: A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH (KARSH OF 
OTTAWA) REPRODUCED ON THE BOOK JACKET. 


possession comprise more than a thousand 
boxes. ‘‘ Most of this material is as yet 
untapped,” he writes, adding with what I 
hope is a touch of irony: “ These were 
available for Frank Owen’s brilliant book, 
Tempestuous Journey.”’ Bonar Law left his 
papers to Lord Beaverbrook in his will. 
He has also a vast personal record of his 
own, and has delved into those of others, 
including the Royal Archives. 

The result is to throw fresh light on the 
efforts of Winston Churchill to re-enter 
the Government in face of considerable 
opposition from the Conservative mem- 
bers of the Lloyd George Coalition; on 
the removal of Carson from the Admiralty 
with the ulterior motive of superseding 
Jellicoe as First Sea Lord; on the less 
successful operation of Lloyd George’s 
to replace Robertson as C.I.G.S. and Haig 
as Commander-in-Chief; and on Curzon’s 
tergiversations when an outcry arose to 
hang the Kaiser. Much was already 
known of these episodes before Lord 
Beaverbrook took up his pen. He has re- 
told the narrative refreshingly, however, 
and filled in many missing pieces of this 
vivid historical jigsaw. 
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The most startling disclosure is a passage 
from the diary of Lloyd George’s widow, 
who in 1918 was one of his secretaries. 
It describes the discovery in an apparently 
empty despatch box of a paper from the 
War Office correcting the figures of troop 
strengths on which Lloyd George based 
his triumphant answer to General 
Maurice’s charges: 


By some mischance this box had remained 
unopened. J. T. and I examined it in 
dismay, and then J. T. put it in the fire, 
remarking, ‘Only you and I, Frances, 
know of the existence of this paper.” 


Curzon, who of course knew nothing of 
this incident, was to remark a few years 
later, when Lloyd George appointed the 
faithful J. T. Davies a director of the 
Suez Canal Company: “ There has been 
nothing like it since Caligula made his 
horse Consul.” 

The episode of the War Office paper 
was ultimately to shatter the Liberal 
Party. As Lord Beaverbrook justly com- 
ments: 


Through the oversight of a secretary, 
Lloyd George’s Government—for months 
the target of a military junta and the butt 
of powerful and contentious forces deter- 
mined to drag down and utterly destroy the 
Prime Minister—was saved and indeed 
strengthened immeasurably. Never again, 
for the duration of the war, was Lloyd 
George in danger from the assaults of 
enemies of the right and left. The direc- 
tion of the war remained unaltered. The 
Liberal Party was destroyed, while enemies 
were scattered far and wide. 


For all the zest of Lord Beaverbrook’s 
style, for all the relish with which he re- 
veals the imperfections of his contem- 
poraries, Men and Power is an unhappy 
book. Its key lies in the opening lines: 


In 1917 my position in public life was 
that of a frustrated and disappointed seeker 
after employment. I had hoped to get 
office in the Lloyd George administration ; 
I had failed. . . . I had stumbled into the 
House of Lords. 


But I had no intention 
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February 1956 
is a date that many British motorists will 
remember with a shudder. The coldest 
weather for 60 years—and frost had a field 
day with unprotected cooling systems. Many 
motorists learnt—as garages dismantled 
cracked cylinder blocks and wrecked radia- 
tors—that a British winter is completely 
unpredictable. However mild the weather 
seems—and it was mild enough until Febru- 
ary—the menace of frost remains. By 
leaving your cooling system unprotected 
between October and April, you’re courting 
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disaster—and needlessly; for BLUECOL, the 
doubly-safe* anti-freeze, gives your car 
foolproof protection night and day; so if you 
haven’t filled up with BLUECOL yet, better do 
so at once. It may save you a bill of over £30 
in repairs—as well as great inconvenience. 
If you already have BLUECOL in your cooling 
system, be sure that you have not weakened 
the solution when topping up. Your garage 
can test the solution strength for you. 
*BLUECOL is doubly safe: safe (when used as 
a 25% solution) against 47 degrees of frost; and 
safe(becauseofthespecialinhibitorsitcontains) 
against rusting and similar chemical action. 


Available at all good garages and leading accessory suppliers 


BLUECOL 


THE DOUBLY SAFE ANTI-FREEZE 


one of SMITHS accessories for better motoring 


SMITHS MOTOR ACCESSORIES LTD., 


SALES & SERVICE, 50 OXGATE LANE, 


LONDON, 


N.W 


TELEPHONE NUMBER: GLADSTONE 8030 
THE MOTCR ACCESSORY DIVISION OF S. SMITH & SONS (ENGLAND) LTD. 
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whatever of being relegated to a dying 
House. 


His acceptance of a peerage in 1916 was, 
he came later to believe, the greatest error 
of his life. Within a few months his 
coronet had become a crown of thorns 
and his “relegation to the peerage” a 
perpetual grievance. Lord Beaverbrook 
never forgave George V for himself having 
disapproved of the honour—though the 
King should surely earn Lord Beaver- 
brook’s gratitude for having tried to avert 
gilded impotence! From that moment the 
Sovereign could do no right. The reader 
may agree, however, that King George 
sometimes stepped perilously near the 
limits of constitutional monarchy. 

Lord Beaverbrook publishes for the 
first time a memorandum written by Lord 
Stamfordham, George V’s Private Secre- 
tary, in February 1918, recording Royal 
doubts on the wisdom of replacing 
Robertson as C.I.G:S.: 


His loss in that capacity would be an 
incalculable one to the Army, would be 
resented in the country, rejoiced in by the 
enemy, and I thought would damage the 
Government, and the King considered that 
Sir William Robertson enjoyed the absolute 
confidence of the Army—Officers and Men. 

The Prime Minister said that he did not 
share the King’s extremely favourable 
opinion of Sir William Robertson, who had 
never fought at the Front, had hardly ever 
visited the trenches, and was not known by 
the rank and file... . 

Mr. Lloyd George told me that the 
question of Sir William Robertson had now 
reached a point that if His Majesty insisted 
upon his (Sir W. R.) remaining in office on 
the terms he laid down, the Government 
could not carry on, and the King would 
have to find other Ministers. The Govern- 
ment must govern, whereas this was practi- 
cally military dictation. 

I assured the Prime Minister that His 
Majesty had no idea of making any such 
insistence. 


In other matters touching the Royal 
Prerogative, Lord Beaverbrook’s verdict is 
less sure. It is unworthy of him to sneer at 
Asquith because “he venerated the 
Sovereign and received Royal attentions 


with gratitude.” The King, too, had 
every right to protest at Lord Beaver- 
brook’s appointment as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. As Stamfordham 
wrote, “‘ the Duchy, as it were, is the per- 
sonal property of the Sovereign, entailing 
closer relations between the King and its 
Chancellor than with many of his 
Ministers.” 

Again, Lord Beaverbrook writes that 
there had always been trouble with the 
Palace over the recommendation of hon- 
ours for the Press Lords. If the King 
raised objections to some of the candidates, 
it was not because they were connected 
with the Press, but because he thought 
them morally unfitted. In 1920, Sir 
George Riddell, proprietor of the News of 
the World, became the first guilty party in 
a divorce suit to enter the House of 
Lords; it was surely proper that the King 
should have expressed his strongest dis- 
approval of the innovation. It is on this 
topic incidentally that Lord Beaverbrook 
makes a curious mistake, writing that the 
Royal Household “is the last strong- 
hold ” in repelling divorced persons. The 
chief shareholder of the Daily Express has 
apparently forgotten the malignant glee 
with which that newspaper pursued the 
affair of Group Captain Townsend, a 
crisis largely due to a divorced man having 
been retained in the Royal Household. 

From the fountain of honour to its 
recipients, Lord Beaverbrook pursues his 
victims relentlessly. There is hardly a 
chapter in Men and Power which does not 
touch contemptuously on men’s insatiable 
appetite for titles and decorations. This 
obsession has led the author into making 
an extraordinary statement: 


Some Prime Ministers are not backward 
in recommending themselves. Almost 
every Prime Minister from Asquith to Eden 
has been honoured with one or other 
Order, excepting only Chamberlain and 
Bonar Law. 


To begin with, Ramsay MacDonald was 
another who accepted no Honour, making 
three out of nine. Of the remaining six, 


four have become earls, though generally 
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on the recommendation of their political 
opponents. Asquith was recommended 
by Baldwin, Lloyd George by Churchill, 
Baldwin by Chamberlain, and Attlee by 
Eden. These six Premiers have also each 
received the Garter or the Order of Merit 
or both. Lloyd George’s O.M. in 1919, 
however, is the only political award made 
to a Prime Minister while still in office. 
The Garters of Churchill and Eden were 
not political awards, but made at the 
personal discretion of the Sovereign. 

Lord Beaverbrook, the reader may con- 
clude, is a simple man. Not for him the 
boast of heraldry or the pomp of power, 
marks of Royal favour or splendid sine- 
cures. Posterity shall know him as plain 
Lord Beaverbrook. What, then, it may be 
asked, has caused politics to become the 
consuming passion of his life. The satis- 
faction of great measures carried and 
national interests protected? Midnight 
toil at the red boxes? Weary hours on the 
Treasury bench or in the committee rooms 
of Whitehall? I think not. 

It is the shadow of political life rather 
than its substance which has mesmerized 
Lord Beaverbrook. “I wouldn’t have 
missed it for worlds,” he said after the 
Abdication crisis, “‘ because of the fun I 
got out of it.” Lord Randolph Churchill 
once remarked of the G.O.M.’s tree- 
cutting activities, “‘ The forest laments that 
Mr. Gladstone may perspire.” Each 
generation, it seems, the world must blaze 
like Valhalla that Lord Beaverbrook may 
describe how at critical moments he carried 
messages, answered telephones, drafted 
letters of resignation, flitted from ante- 
room to ante-room, chattered, dabbled, 
and pursued with mischievous industry 
what Lytton Strachey once called “ the 
delicious bickerings of personal intrigue.” 
Some may feel that the price we have paid 
for Men and Power is a shade high. 


KENNETH ROSE. 


Mr. Edward Crankshaw’s most recent, 
and perhaps his most brilliant, book on 
Russia is entitled “‘ Russia Without Stalin” 
(Michael Joseph, 18s.). It deserves to be 
read for its subtlety and originality. Editor. 
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DE VALERA AND THE MARCH OF A NATION. 
By Mary C. Bromage. Hutchinson. 
25s. 


R. DE VALERA, now in his seventy- 

fifth year, is the most over-written 
and least explained politician of eminence 
now alive. Apart from works in which he 
is substantially mentioned, seven biogra- 
phies have already been published, and 
now Mrs. Mary Bromage has issued the 
eighth. There needs only one more to put 
him on an equality with cats. It cannot 
be said that Mrs. Bromage has added 
useful information to our knowledge. Her 
style is commonplace; she seems to have 
little or no political judgment, nor has she 
much, if any, capacity to criticize activities 
or character. If she has any historic sense, 
she conceals it from her readers. In her 
opinion, her subject has no faults, and has 
never in his life made a mistake. Those 
who have the impertinence to differ from 
him are represented as his intellectual and 
spiritual inferiors who ought to feel 
ashamed of themselves for impeding the 
progress of a great man. Her references to 
Northern Ireland are few and futile, and 
she clearly knows nothing about the case 
Ulstermen can make against an Irish Re- 
public. They are dismissed as if they were 
so far beneath the noble Gaels that they 
are unfit to be mentioned in the same 
sentence with them. Has it ever occurred 
to Mrs. Bromage that Gaels have never in 
the whole of their history displayed in- 
ventive genius or shown any ability to 
organize great enterprises? Mommsen, in 
his History of Rome, cites Cato the Elder 
to support his assertion that the Celts are 
good soldiers but bad citizens, and thus 
explains “the historic fact that” they 
“have shaken all states and founded 
none.” Ireland was never a _ nation; 
Ulster was always antagonistic to the rest 
of the island; but in so far as Ireland was 
capable of becoming a nation, the English, 
at the time of the separation, had made it 
almost fit to be one. Scottish Highlanders 
have signally failed to rival Lowlanders. 
How many of the Welsh industries depend 
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for their management on men who are not 
Welsh? 

The two great industries in Belfast, linen 
and shipbuilding, were first tried in the 
South, where they failed to flourish and 
had to be removed to the North, where 
they instantly succeeded. Louis Cromme- 
lin, that notable Huguenot, took his linen 
to Leinster in the beginning, but soon 
decided to shift it to Lisburn, from which 
it spread over the eastern counties of 
Ulster. The shipyard which was estab- 
lished on the shores of Dublin Bay col- 
lapsed because there were no workmen 
capable of handling engines and machines; 
and it was not until Edward Harland, a 
young Englishman, and G. W. Wolff, a 
young German Jew, started the yard on 
the Lagan that shipbuilding flourished in 
Ireland. Give an Eirean 5 acres and a 
spade, and he will work himself sore and 
sick in a fiddling fashion, but give him a 
hammer and rivets and tell him to fasten 
the sides of a ship together, and the only 
thing he will hit will be his thumb. This 
incapacity for mechanics is a fundamental 
characteristic of Eireans, who never estab- 
lished a nation in their island. It was 
always the home of warring tribes. The 
romantic chiefs of clans were no more 
than unruly corner-boys. 

Except in athletics and garrulity, Mr. 
De Valera has no characteristics in com- 
mon with his countrymen and is more 
akin to Parnell than to Michael Collins. 
Slow to make up his mind, he is immovable 
once his mind is made up, and he is ex- 
ceptionally cautious. When he wishes to 
amuse himself, he does sums in arithmetic, 
a subject which is repulsive to the Irish. 
He plays chess, a game of which most of 
them are ignorant. His whole life is so 
different in every respect, origin as well as 
character and habit, that one has to strain 
the word “ Irishman ”’ to apply it to him. 
This fact in itself is sufficient to make them 
feel an interest in him that is full of respect 
and is almost affection. He is deeply 
religious and he has great integrity, though 
he is able to manipulate it-so that it always 
accords with his inclination. This state- 
ment seems to suggest that his conscience 
is elastic, but to believe that would be 


unjust; he is sincerely and unmistakably 
upright. He is a courteous man, despite his 
quick temper, and he disarms his opponents 
by the grace of mind and manner which he 
inherited, presumably, from his Spanish 
father, although his Irish mother had grace 
too. Unfortunately, she failed to give her 
son her sense of humour. 

He is not a great man, being one of 
those second-rate people who somehow 
make other people believe that they are 
great. They accomplish this feat by repeat- 
ing themselves. Yet the extraordinary fact 
about Mr. De Valera, whose intentions are 
entirely honourable and good, is that he 
has wrought his country immense harm. 
Desiring friendly relations with everybody, 
he has contrived to put innumerable men 
and women at enmity with each other. His 
upbringing was peculiar. He has no recol- 
lection of his shiftless father, who is re- 
puted, on the most slender information, to 
have belonged to a noble Spanish family. 
Not everybody who is called Campbell is 
descended from the Dukes of Argyll. It is 
not clear whether he is of Spanish or 
Cuban origin, though that is unimportant. 
When he was two and a half years old his 
mother sent him from New York, where 
he was born, to her relatives in Limerick, 
and she did not see him again for twenty- 
two years. He was fortunate in his Irish 
relatives, who, perceiving that he had 
brains, encouraged him to get the best 
education that was available to him, and 
eventually he graduated from the Royal 
University of Ireland and became, what 
he still is, a pedantic pedagogue. During 
the First World War he became involved 
in the shabbiest rebellion in the whole 
history of insurrection, the Easter Rising, 
displaying a fair talent for soldiering and a 
larger talent for leadership; and it was 
then that his exceptionally good luck in 
escaping from what seemed certain death 
was first revealed, as well as the good 
fortune he enjoyed in being jailed at the 
right moment. The English jailed him; 


the Ulstermen jailed him; and his former 
associates in Eire jailed him. He has kept 
out of prisons elsewhere because he could 
not find a reasonably good excuse for 
getting into them. It was his imprisonment 
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which endeared him to the Irish. Lord 
Craigavon, chaffing an Irish Nationalist 
M.P., said, ‘* Surely to goodness, a decent 
man like you never was in prison?’”’ ‘‘ Ah, 
how the hell would I ever have got into 
Parliament if I hadn’t been in jail?” the 
Nationalist replied. 

Mr. De Valera’s judgment is unsound 
because of his egotism. He was convinced 
that the Irish would never accept the 
Border, but they did, and it still exists. 
Indeed, many Eireans would be dismayed 
if it were abolished, for they know that the 
Ulstermen would go over them like a 
steam roller if they were not protected by 
it. The fact which Mr. De Valera dis- 
covered too late in his life to benefit by it 
is that Eire depends entirely on England 
for its living—a fact which was impressed 
upon him when J. H. Thomas banned the 
entry of Eirean goods into Great Britain. 
Except for a negligible million or two, all 
Eirean goods are exported to Great 
Britain. America does not buy enough 
Irish produce to keep the people for a 
week. At the time of writing, Eire is 
deeply in debt, its exports are declining, 
and its emigration is higher than it has 
been for a long time. The task Mr. De 
Valera or someone else will have to per- 
form is to seek readmission to the British 
Commonwealth with which it is now not 
even associated. India has performed the 
feat, and Mr. De Valera will atone for the 
great injury he has done his country if he 
will follow suit. He is probably the only 
man in Eire who can take this courageous, 
but essential, step. He is a difficult man to 
work with, but his countrymen, even in 
Ulster, respect him. Some of them, indeed, 
love him. I doubt if anyone has ever 
slapped him on the back, but I am sure 
that all of them raise their hats when they 
see him. He remains the Eirean enigma 
whose mystery will never be solved by 
simple-minded ladies like Mrs. Bromage. 


ST. JOHN ERVINE. 


A really funny book, most suitable as a 
small Christmas present, is “‘ Money for 
Jam” by Daniel Pettiward (Perpetua. 
9s. 6d.). Editor. 


JOHN BROOKE 


The Chatham 
Administration 
1766 - 1768 


“‘A first-class piece of historical research, 
clear, balanced and well written, which 
completely supersedes all previous accounts 
of the complicated political history of these 
two important years.”—Romney Sedgwick 
(The Listener). 36s. 


D. L. MUNBY 


Christianity and 
Economic Problems 


This book aims to bridge the gap be- 
tween the thinking of economists and theo- 
logians. It proceeds to take a number of 
the economic problems that confront us, 
and shows how each of them involves in 
various ways a mixture of technical issues 
and fundamental moral choices. 25s. 


R. F. HARROD 


Foundations of 
Inductive Logic 


In the present century scepticism and 
defeatism in regard to the possibility of 
demonstrating the validity of induction 
have gathered strength. Mr. Harrod 
claims to have found means of demon- 
strating its validity with the full cogency 
and vigour to be found in deductive logic. 
24s. 


A. J. AYER 


The Problem of 
Knowledge 


In discussing the main philosophical prob- 
lems in the theory of knowledge, the author 
also throws light upon the nature of philo- 
sophical method, and upon problems con- 
nected with time, causality, and personal 
identity. 18s. 
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STRONGLY 
RECOMMENDED 


A pick of the new books for the young and the young in heart 


By GEOFFREY DEARMER 


" OU, I’m told, are the Editor of the 

B.B.C. Children’s Hour. You see 
most of the new books for the young. If 
you will give me a few recommendations 
and titles, I will take your notice to my 
bookshop. If I like the look of the book 
or books you recommend, I may buy it 
(them).”” 

I cannot flatter myself that the above 
speech was actually made to me, it might 
have been made to any reviewer. Imagin- 
ary or not, it is good, I submit, in the sense 
that it is never wise to wander into a book- 
shop entirely unprovided with informa- 
tion. You may all too easily be handed 
some glossy volume with the remark, 
** This is doing well.” 
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The first and safest rule is never to give 
a new book to a child unless you have 
genuinely enjoyed it yourself. Children 
will buy the Bunkles, the Bunters and the 
Biggles with or without permission, and 
(unlike these) they will insist on many 
works of no particular merit. They will 
not ask for the books I recommend here 
unless they have begun to cultivate an 
affection for a particular author. If, for 
instance, in the field of history, the his- 
torical novel, or travel (and all the Young 
Traveller series published by Phoenix 
House Ltd. are admirably written and 
illustrated, including the latest, Young 
Traveller in Austria), such names as Rose- 
mary Sutcliffe, Ronald Welch, and Cynthia 
Harnett mean anything to your intended 
recipient, then the three new novels by 
these three well-established authors can 
safely be purchased and presented and 
(as I have suggested previously) read with 
pleasure. 

In style Rosemary Sutcliffe is probably 
the finest. She does not paint so much as 
live her scenes. When one has read The 
Eagle of the Ninth (the unlucky Ninth which 
once marched north beyond Agricola’s 
wall and was never seen again), and last 
year’s splendid Outcast (a British boy 
enslaved by Rome), one wishes she would 
ever do nothing but that. Nevertheless, 
her latest The Shield Ring (O.U.P., 12s. 6d.) 
though the period is Dark Age, is no less 
an achievement. The Romans have a 
glamour for us, so to a lesser extent has 
William I. Miss Sutcliffe does not play 
down to glamour. The Shield Ring is the 
defence not against the aggressor, William 
the Conqueror, but an aftermath to the 
invasion, the defence of a gallant pocket 
of resistance in the North. It is the story 
of the last of the Vikings to remain in 
Britain in the days of Red William, the 
undefeated Norse stronghold which Nor- 
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man England could not break. It is a 
story of fanatical fighting, wild poetry and 
singing to the harp. Miss Sutcliffe is a 
literary field marshal, and nobody can 
describe a battle better than she. 

Ronald Welch’s Captain of Dragoons is 
a sure-fire winner for boy or man. I 
couldn’t put down this breathless account 
of Captain Carey’s adventures in the ser- 
vice of the Duke of Marlborough against 
the French in Europe. Ronald Welch 
won the Carnegie medal for 1954 with his 
Knight Crusader, and he most certainly 
deserves a bar to it for Captain of Dragoons 
(O.U.P., 12s. 6d.). Carey, expert swords- 
man, soldier by profession and spy by 
persuasion in the Duke’s service, is the 
central figure of the book; indeed, our 
attention never wavers as our eyes are 
never (well, hardly ever) off him. This 
concentration of the interest enhances the 
readability of the book and the exciting 
story’s very satisfactory culmination. 
There are surprises which seem in retro- 
spect to be highly probable, and Mr. 
Welch displays a loving delight in his vivid 
description of detail—the dress and 
swagger of the period. There is a thrilling 
chapter of Carey’s perilous adventure in 
the court of Louis at Versailles. I should 
add that the drawings of William Stobbs 
add to the fun, the fury and the fighting. 

Cynthia Harnett, always good, is even 
better in her latest Tudor period story, 
Stars of Fortune (Methuen, 15s.). Her 
quiet down-to-earth domesticity is enough 
to hold the interest in the daily life of the 
large Washington family in their manor at 
Sulgrave, Northants, not far from Wood- 
stock. Her accurate and delightful not 
quite professional drawings are exactly 
right to give the effect of an illustrated 
chronicle. I should not have grumbled if 
the author had not had what turns out to 
be a thrilling story to tell. I quite forgot, 
as the inevitable entry of the young 
Princess Elizabeth approaches, and her 
escape from captivity at Woodstock, and 
from the country, seems probable, that in 
fact this could not happen because Eliza- 
beth I never left these shores. In her most 
interesting postscript Cynthia Harnett 
tells us exactly what is fact and what is 
fiction in this compelling story. Her style 
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THE NUDE 


A Study of Ideal Art 
KENNETH CLARK 


Author of ‘ Landscape Into Art’ 


As in all Sir Kenneth’s writings, art is not 
considered in isolation but as a neces- 
sary part of life. In his latest book a 
wide range of learning is presented with 
warmth and clarity, and the reader is 
swept along in an exhilarating adventure 
of ideas. In addition to the main theme, 
the book contains a timely evaluation of 
Greek Art and the author throws a 
brilliant light on individual painters and 
sculptors from Botticelli to Henry 
Moore. 298 illustrations 63s net 


ROUND THE 
WORLD 
IN EIGHTY 
DISHES 


For young enthusiasts and 
armchair travellers 


LESLEY BLANCH 


Author of 
© The Wilder Shores of Love’ 


The theme of this original book is the 
world through the kitchen window: the 
delectable survey of exotic perspectives 
arising out of the steam. Each of these 
eighty delicious recipes is prefaced by an 
account of where it was tasted or some 
episode in the author's life of travel. 
Miss Blanch has illustrated her book 
with delightful line drawings. 18s net 


JOHN MURRAY 


Atomic Quest 


A Personal Narrative 
ARTHUR H. COMPTON 


Dr Compton—winner of the Nobel 
Prize for Physics at the age of thirty- 
five—was one of those responsible 
for American wartime atomic research, 
and a leading participant in events 
that led to the bombing of Japan. 

This is the story of the top-level 
decisions, the personalities, the drama, 
and the agonized personal question- 
ings behind the project that began the 
atomic age. Illustrated 30s. net 


The Challenge 
of Change 


LAURENCE THOMPSON 


Mr Thompson had special 

facilities to report H.R.H. The Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Study Conference at 
Oxford. This book is a stimulating 
discussion of the Conference theme : 
the impact of industrialization on 
society in various Commonwealth 
countries. Laminated paper cover §s. net 


HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Trade Unions 


ERIC L. WIGHAM 


‘In the last chapter of this admirable 
book are packed several pounds of 
political dynamite. . . . The thesis is 
that it is time for the birth of a new 
unionism. The pangs have begun—but 
that is all... . There are plenty of 
facts—as there should be in a Home 
University Library volume—but they 
are readably and shrewdly presented.’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 7s. 6d. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Strongly Recommended 


is unpretentious, modest, leisurely, and 
not till one has come with increasing 
reluctance to the last paragraph on the 
last page does one fully realize how very 
good the book is. I thought I was in for a 
good wholesome meal, in fact I enjoyed a 
banquet. 

So much for what would, I think, be 
generally acknowledged as the three best 
historical novels of the Autumn. I would 
like to add a fourth, a delightful work 
which has come over from America and is 
published by Muller at 12s. 6d., Captain 
Kidd’s Cat. This is the ‘‘ True Chronicle 
of William Kidd, Gent, and Merchant of 
New York as narrated by his Ship’s Cat 
McDermot Who ought to know.” I do 
not know how far McDermot is right in 
his judgment of this notorious pirate’s 
character—he is drawn as a mild little man 
in spectacles with a hen-pecker wife of 
whom he is terrified—but the facts of 
Kidd’s last voyage in the Adventure Galley 
are true enough. Kidd was commissioned 
to fight pirates along with the British Navy 
and he did turn pirate—very likely because 
the Navy tried to steal his crew. If Kidd 
bilks the Royal Navy as he does here, who 
shall blame him? This delightful, if 
dolorous, chronicle of the vicissitudes 
attending Kidd’s unfortunate cruise in 
Eastern Waters, and of his unjust trial and 
execution, is written and illuminated by 
Robert Lawson, and the drawings are in 
every way as good as the text, and add 
considerably to the freshness and spirit of 
the book. 

All children who enjoyed Carbonel, the 
fairy story about a real but royal and magic 
cat, will welcome Barbara Sleigh’s new 
book, The Patchwork Quilt (Max Parrish, 
9s. 6d.). This, though it has the same 
basic theme of mystery, the pursuit of clues 
and ultimate achievement—the discovery 
of treasure—is not a fairy story. It is 
written in the first person by one of the 
four children involved, and this method, 
when successful, as it is here, prevents the 
intrusion of matter above the heads of 
young readers. I prefer it to Carbonel. 


Carbonel had the usual magic ‘‘ props ”’ of 
broomsticks, etc., but the story of The 
Patchwork Quilt is strong and original. 
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Strongly Recommended 


Children, especially those who are above 
‘** magic nonsense,”’ will find it difficult to 
put down. 

There is something Gilbert-and-Sulli- 
vanian about Philip M. Sherlock and 
Marcia Brown, so perfectly are the draw- 
ings of the latter matched with the fifteen 
West Indian folk tales of the former in 
Anansi, the Spider Man (Macmillan, 
10s. 6d.). Anansi, like Brer Rabbit, is 
** the littlest of the animals but he always 
wins.” Not quite always. In one or two 
of these tales Anansi over-reaches himself, 
but as a rule Anansi gets away with it until, 
in the last story of all, hunger forces him 
to hit on the idea of a web and he is 
enabled to discover the merits of flies as 
food. There is a combination of fresh- 
ness, originality and humour about these 
tales which raises them up to the Uncle 
Remus folklore level. They should be 
ideal reading aloud to young auditors who 
can study the enchanting drawings as the 
story proceeds, and the reader will enjoy 
himself as much as the read to. 

One volume encyclopedias ostensibly 
for children have not been infrequent of 
recent years, and two new ones are at the 
top of their class. Indeed, I have never 
seen such wonderful money’s worth as 
The Wonder Book Encyclopedia, edited by 
Gerald E. Speck and published by Ward 
Lock & Co. at 30s. This magnificent and 
up-to-date tome with coloured plates and 
hundreds of photographs, maps, diagrams 
and drawings, begins as usual with AARD- 
VARK and ends with ZOOLOGY. Like 
The Younger Children’s Encyclopedia 
(Odhams), which is even better value at 
half the price (16s.), words in capital letters 
indicate that the subject can be found else- 
where in the volume. Both volumes will 
last a lifetime and the Younger Child will 
have much of interest to learn from either 
when he is an Older Greybeard or Granny. 

Religion and Righteousness: God- 
parents and ordinary in search of some- 
thing for a young child, should ask to see 
Once in Royal David’s City (O.U.P., 
10s. 6d.) by Kathleen Lines and Harold 
Jones (who compiled and edited the lovely 
nursery rhyme book Lavender’s Blue). 
The simple Biblical text, a line or two for 
every page, is printed at the foot of the 


Lord Beaverbrook 
MEN AND POWER 1917-1918 25s. 


Major-General G. L. Verney 
THE DEVIL’S WIND 18s. 


Noble and Manly 
GUY DEGHY 25s. 


De Valera and the March of 
a Nation 
MARY C. BROMAGE 25s. 


The Stars Weep 
BERNARD LELONG and JEAN-LUC JAVAL 
18s. 


Nights of Gladness 
W. MACQUEEN-POPE 21s. 


The Railway 
EDGAR B. SCHIELDROP 21s. 


Jesting Apostie 
STEPHEN WINSTEN 21s. 


This Delicious Land Portugal 
MARIE NOELE KELLY 25s. 


Survivor’s Story 
AIR MARSHAL SIR GERALD GIBBS, K.B.E. 


18s. 
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pictures which are quite enchanting. 
Harold Jones’s colour and line are like 
lovely tapestry. They combine a picture 
of the period with modern flesh and blood 
reality. The charming angels are children 
in disguise; indeed producers of Nativity 
plays should go to this book for ideas. I 
would also like to mention a gift book of 
over forty prayers,.compiled by D. New- 
some. This book, Let There Be Light 
(Frederick Warne, 8s. 6d.), is bright and 
gay, and the prayers include some of the 
finest in the language. 

Finally, a book about all books for 
children, Four to Fourteen (C.U.P., 16s.), a 
sort of Who’s Who of all children’s books 
and authors past and present, compiled by 
Kathleen Lines, illustrated, revised edition, 
and published for the National Book League. 
No librarian, bookseller, school teacher 
of English, editor or book reviewer can 
afford to be without this compact little 
manual. It is authoritative, of absorbing 
interest, and impeccable in taste. 

GEOFFREY DEARMER. 


“INNKEEPING” 


The text-book of the Licensed 
House Staff Training courses 
now being conducted in forty 
different centres with the object 
of promoting better service to 
the public. 


Published for the National 
Trade Development Associa- 
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Novels 

THE Lovinc Eye. William Sansom. 
Hogarth Press. 13s. 6d. 

PINCHER MaArtTIN. William Golding. 
Faber. 15s. 

THE INTRUDER. Storm Jameson. Mac- 
millan. 13s. 6d. 

TIME FOR A TIGER. Anthony Burgess. 
Heinemann. 13s. 6d. 

PERIDOT FLIGHT. Doris Leslie. Hutchin- 
son. 16s. 


LADY OF Paris. Vaughan Wilkins. Cape. 
15s. 

THE ANGEL IN THE CORNER. 
Dickens. Michael Joseph. 


Monica 
15s. 


NYONE who has ever read one of 

Mr. Sansom’s books knows that he is 
unsurpassed in his power to make 
pictures of places. I can never forget the 
frozen lake of a northern city, flanked by 
its copper towers, and seen through the 
warm plate glass window of a restaurant. 
But I’ve quite forgotten what the story was 
about. Windows are important in Mr. 
Sansom’s writing; they are very im- 
portant indeed in The Loving Eye. 
Matthew Ligue, a man recovering from an 
ulcer which was perhaps a symptom of his 
dissatisfaction in life, sees a girl framed in 
the window of the house opposite. Be- 
tween them runs that curious world of 
London back-gardens, a world with its 
conventions, scandals and privacies, with 
couriers, animal, vegetable and human, 
running between the strongpoints. How 
shall Matthew get to know the girl in the 
flat opposite; is she married, single, 
accessible, desirable? Matthew has his 
Figaro, an out-of-work actor; Lily has a 
duenna, the formidable nightclub hostess, 
Dawn McGhee. The book is a con- 
temporary fairy story, unconventional, 
amusing, perhaps a little too full of quirks 
and a little slow in action at first, but con- 
tinually interesting by its brilliant writing 
and with a vein of true feeling in the two 
chief characters, so that I feel I shall 
remember them as well as the blackbirds 
who ‘‘ pound down with a taffeta swish ”’ 
and the old lady for ever shelling peas in a 
garden “‘ tall with bean poles.” 
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The imagination of Mr. William 
Golding ranges, with frightening energy, 
into strange, nightmarish worlds, seizing 
and transporting the reader. Criticism 
returns slowly; the thing was so difficult 
to do and so superbly done, was it any- 
thing more significant than a display of 
virtuosity? Could its essential point have 
been made better with less sensational 
means? The question arises again in 
Pincher Martin, a detailed account of the 
dying agonies of a man shipwrecked on a 
ledge of rock in mid-Atlantic. The body’s 
fight for survival is shudderingly con- 
vincing, and you know that there will be 
no ship on the horizon, no plane in the 
sky. The tension is of another kind: 
what sort of man will these dying hallu- 
cinations reveal. An actor, not a very 
good actor, a grubby creature without 
nobility, a revelation without significance, 
a build-up to nothing but a punch-line at 
the end. As a recreation of the struggles 
of the body in extremis, Pincher Martin is 
magnificent, its total effect is to me 


denigratory of human dignity, which 
may or may not be what the author 
intended. 

Miss Storm Jameson’s books certainly 
do not decry human dignity. There are 
times when the reader has felt that even 
her villains have too much nobility, too . 
great a command of flowing periods. The 
Intruder is less majestic than some of her 
novels, but it is, I think, more subtle as an 
exploration of character. It is set in the 
black bitter hinterland of Provence, the 
Cathar country, the Domenici country, 
where evil and violence rise from the 
ground. Here William Carey is excavating 
a buried city; working with him is his 
nephew Daniel, and Daniel’s young wife, 
Nina. William Carey is old and visibly 
failing; his secretary, who hates Daniel, 
sends for Nicholas, the estranged son, who 
has been supplanted by Daniel in every- 
thing, in his mother’s love, in his father’s 
regard, and in Nina’s love too. The con- 
flict between Daniel and Nicholas is most 
skilfully developed, the shift of sympathy 
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between one man and another creates 
tension as well as understanding. 

The East, near, middle or far, may be 
the graveyard of politicians but it is a 
fertile setting for novelists. The latest to 
bring home a good bag from it is Mr. 
Anthony Burgess, whose Time for a Tiger 
is shrewd and amusing. If the first part of 
the book, with its military humours and 
monotonous adjectives, seems a bit empty, 
the characters soon fill out surprisingly. 
The English colony in the Malayan town- 
ship of Lanchip is far from being what it 
was in pukka days, all sorts and colours of 
people drink together happily, and in the 
case of Corporal Nabby Adams, con- 
tinually. The “‘ serious ”’ plot is concerned 
with the relations of Victor and Fenella 
Crabbe. He is a schoolmaster who 
believes in his job and seeks the goodwill 
of his headmaster and his precocious 
young students. He is, I suppose inevit- 
ably, let down by both sides. She is a 
suburban soul resistant to the glamour of 
the East, feeling that it has taken her hus- 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 
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Please be Father Christmas to our 7,000 
boys and girls. 
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band away from her, as in more than one 
respect it has. And the East has a nice 
revenge in store for Fenella. 

Entertainment is always magnificently 
provided by Miss Doris Leslie, whose 
verve, gusto and story-telling drive are in 
Peridot Flight engaged in that most 
fascinating period, the end of the Victorian 
and the Edwardian eras. The adventures 
of Peridot, an illegitimate child born in 
the dreary surroundings of an Islington 
chemist’s shop are along the time- 
honoured lines of Becky Sharp, a heroine 
to whom she bears some resemblance. 

The book has continuous story interest, 
but it is Miss Leslie’s recreation of the 
social background of the ‘nineties, the 
esthetes, the women who fought for 
emancipation, the early motor car period 
and all the fascinating detail of the day 
before yesterday, which gives the book its 
charm. 

The modern historical novel, however 
romantically presented, has grown out of 
fictionalizing history. Lady of Paris does 
not, either in title, jacket or method of 
presentation, suggest a sober historical 
assessment of that doubtless good-hearted 
trollop, Theresia Cabarrus, afterwards 
Tallien, once acclaimed by the Paris mob 
as Our Lady of Thermidor. But Mr. 
Vaughan Wilkins can find historical 
backing, in that excessively documented 
period, for almost every incident of 
Theresia’s career, but while he succeeds in 
persuading us, if we needed it, of Theresia’s 
invincible physical charms, he is unable to 
do much for her personality. 

Miss Monica Dickens is, like Mr. 
Sansom, superb in her descriptions of 
places and their atmosphere. In her case 
it is “‘ heart’ rather than “‘ art,”’ though 
an immense professional skill is concealed 
in her smoothly running stories. What 
gives them their personality, however, is 
warmth and humour. Odd characters 
burgeon under Miss Dickens’s touch, the 
sights, smells and sounds of tatty clubs, 
basement flats, superior offices and plushy 
hotel suites rise up as she describes them. 
She is, I think, more successful with 
incidentals than essentials; I couldn’t get 
up much. feeling for the heroine of The 
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Angel in the Corner, who throws herself 
into marriage with an impossible young 
man in order to escape the domination of 
her greedy, sophisticated mother, the 
editor of a glossy woman’s magazine. 
RuBYy MILLAR. 


Financial 


A Month of Anxiety 


HE events that have shaken the world 
during the past few weeks have in- 
evitably had a powerful influence on the 
financial world. The final sentence of my 
notes in our last issue was ‘* November 
should be an active month in the market.”’ 
Never could a forecast have been fulfilled 
in sO unexpected a manner. The oil 
market has oscillated like the indicator of a 
galvanometer receiving a series of powerful 
electric impulses; it has plunged or risen 
with each piece of news that flashed 
round the world. 
From the moment that it was announced 
that Israel had invaded Egypt the oil 
jobbers have been kept busy by specula- 


tive bulls and bears chasing each other 
round the market. The results of their 
activities on share prices have bewildered 
the ordinary investor, who has in the main 
kept out of the market, preferring a state 
of anxious inactivity to participation in a 
financial melstrom which could damage | 
his savings severely. 

So heavy was the speculation and so 
violent the hopes and fears of those who 
plunged into the oil turmoil that the mid- 
November settlement brought some severe 
strains. What the market men call 
** distressed selling ’’ for cash brought the 
prices of some of the leaders down to the 
lowest since the crisis began, and many 
speculators found themselves facing heavy 
losses. One small firm of brokers was 
** hammered.” 


Transport of Oil 


As successive items of news made it in- 
creasingly clear that the Suez route would 
be blocked to shipping for a considerable 
time and that any available supplies of 
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Middle East oil would have to go round the 
Cape, the problems of transport loomed 
larger. The additional cost of the Cape 
route and the dearth of tanker tonnage to 
meet the strain made it obvious that freight 
rates would rise sharply. The immediate 
need to turn to North American and 
Carribean sources of oil implied that there 
would be a rush by the oil companies to 
find tankers available for this traffic. 
These facts led to selective buying of the 
shares of tanker companies. Within a 
very short time buying became persistent 
and less selective, and the shipping section 
soon became an active market, with steep 
rises in prices of favoured shares. The in- 
formed buyers knew that the ability of a 
company to make large profits depended 
on the type of fleet they owned and how 
many ships they had free of charter when 
the demand hit the market; they also 
knew that even one modern tanker could 
make a very large profit when voyaging at 
the crisis freight rates. These buyers of 
selected companies’ shares had already 


raised prices when the ordinary investor 
came to buy, and his purchases were not 
so selective. Nevertheless, as profit pro- 
spects, on the short term, are so good, 
share prices could go still higher. Western 
Europe must have oil, and as long as 
Nasser’s blockships impede free passage of 
the Canal crisis rates will continue to 
bring a rich harvest to tankers. 


The Cost to Industry 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
the House of Commons an estimate of the 
cost of the military intervention in the 
Middle East, and said he did not think it 
would seriously upset his Budgetary 
calculations. What neither Mr. Mac- 
millan or anyone else can give at present is 
the probable cost to industry of the tem- 
porary loss of oil on which increasing 
reliance had been placed for so many 
functions. Since the decline in our coal 
production thousands of firms had con- 
verted their plants to oil burning, and even 
three months of severe rationing could 
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seriously curtail their production pro- 
grammes. The price of industrial shares 
fell last month because of the lack of 
buyers and, to some extent, because of 
sales of good industrial equities by oil 
share speculators who had to meet heavy 
losses. It is now a serious investment 
problem to know how far they should 
recover. I have already pointed out in 
these notes that increased wage costs 
could clip many profit margins and thereby 
endanger the dividends on which yields are 
calculated. For some time oil will cost 
more to industrial users, and if the unions 
persist in their demands for increased 
wages it will become increasingly difficult 
to compete in export markets. 

For these basic reasons, quite apart from 
others in specific cases, it is probable that 
buyers will be cautious when they enter the 
market and the shares of only the best 
companies will be supported. If the 
Russian-aggressiveness declines in the face 
of firmness from the West, the Middle 
East situation could improve rapidly. That 
would inspire confidence and the current 
depression would clear. It seems certain, 
however, that December will be a month of 
uncertainty in stock markets, with prices 
sensitive to every item of international and 
home industrial news. 


Dollar Stocks 


The victory of Mr. Eisenhower in the 
Presidential Election had only a slight 
effect on markets. There had been some 
buying of dollar stocks in anticipation of 
his victory, and prices improved as opinion 
in his favour hardened. The rise on Wall 
Street was short-lived, however, as the 
international situation overshadowed other 
considerations, as it had indeed done 
during the final days of the election 
campaign. 

Nevertheless, many U.K. investors, with 
an eye on the vulnerability of sterling, are 
content to hold U.S. dollar stocks, even if 
their yield is low. Even more so are they 
prepared to hold Canadian shares, since 
all reports agree that on the long view the 
inevitable expansion of Canadian resources 
will bring a good reward to holders of 
good-class equities in the years to come. 
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This trend to the dollar markets raised the 
American premium to 13} and _ the 
Canadian to 134 at one time around mid- 
November; these are the highest points 
for a very long time. 


Premium Bonds 


The sale of Premium Bonds began early 
in November. Though the international 
news drew public attention away from the 
campaign, over three-fifths of the official 
target of £50 million for November had 
been reached by the middle of the month. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, shortly 
before the Bonds were on sale, described a 
purchase as “‘a cold, mechanical, incom- 
panionable, inhuman activity.” A few 
days before he thus condemned the Bonds, 
the Church Commissioners reported that 
their operations on the Stock Exchange 
had been highly successful. They even 
confessed to a profit of £160,000 from 
their holding of Trinidad oil shares. 
Since 1948, when the Commissioners 
began serious market activities to main- 
tain the value of the accumulated savings 
controlled by the Church, they have 
increased their income by 50 per cent. 
I wonder what they would say if every 
congregation sent them a Premium Bond 
as a Christmas present to their Capital 
fund; and what they would do with a 
prize if they were lucky in the draw! 


LOMBARDO. 
Records 
By ALEC ROBERTSON 
Orchestral 


HIS is, orchestrally, certainly a Beet- 

hoven month, with four of the sym- 
phonies and a piano concerto on the list, 
and all of them standing up very well to 
intense competition. 

One does not readily associate Ansermet 
with Beethoven, but the association proves 
a happy one in his performances, with the 
Suisse Romande Orchestra, of the First 
and Eighth Symphonies ; the right spirit, 
polished playing and very good recording 
(Decca LXT5232). Klemperer, with the 
Philharmonia Orchestra, continues his 
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Beethoven series with a splendid per- 
formance of the Fifth Symphony (on a 
10-inch disc), in which he observes the 
repeat of the first section of the Finale 
(as neither Kleiber nor Karajan did in the 
most competitive of the previous versions) 
and which adds greatly to the impressive- 
ness of the great movement. The record- 
ing is in every way worthy of the occasion 
(Columbia 33C1051). Jochum’s perform- 
ance of the “ Pastoral’? Symphony with 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra will 
please those who like the sense of relaxa- 
tion in the playing and are not worried by 
the unusually slow tempo of the first move- 
ment. The detail throughout is exquisite 
and the recording is first rate (D.G.G. 
DGM18202). Furtwangler’s superb per- 
formance of the Ninth Symphony (H.M.V. 
ALP1287-7) gets, to my mind, nearer to 
the heart of the matter than any of its 
previous competitors, and is not challenged 
by this latest issue, in which Karajan con- 
ducts the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Good though it is, it lacks both Tos- 
canini’s fiery conviction and rhythmic 
drive and Furtwangler’s deep insight. 
The soloists (Schwarzkopf, Hdéffgen, 
Hafliger, Edelmann) are better than 
Toscanini’s group, but less good than 
Furtwangler’s (Schwarzkopf is not quite 
so much at ease here as she was in the 
Furtwangler performance), but the chorus 
sounds better and the recording is rather 
better—much more so than on the Tos- 
canini disc. The “ fill-up ’’ is a very vital 
and enjoyable performance of the Eighth 
Symphony (Columbia 33CX1391-2). 

Friedrich Wiihrer, with the Pro Musica 
Orchestra conducted by Heinrich Holl- 
reiser, plays the ‘“ Emperor ’”’ Concerto 
in the grand style on Vox PL9490 and is 
admirably partnered by the orchestra. 
This is a most satisfying performance, 
both powerful and delicate and, as a 
whole, excellently recorded. 

I heard some years ago a private tape 
recording of Toscanini rehearsing a Haydn 
symphony and hoped something of the 
kind might some day be issued. Here we 
have it with Bruno Walter rehearsing 
Mozart’s “Linz” Symphony (K. 425) 
with the Columbia Symphony Orchestra, 
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‘La Forza del Destino” ; Questa o quella, La donna e mobile, 
Quartet: Bella figlia dell’ amore—‘‘Rigoletto”’ ; Ah! la paterna 
mano—‘Macbeth’’; Si, pel ciel—‘“‘Otello”’; Trio: Qual volutta— 
‘I Lombardi’; Una furtiva lagrima, Venti scudi—‘L’Elisir d’ 
Amore”; Deserto in terra—‘Don Sebastiano; Sextette: Chi mi 
frena—“‘Lucia di Lammermoor’’ CSLPS510 


Donna non vidi mai—‘Manon Lescaut” 3; Che gelida manina, 
O soave fanciulla—‘‘La Bohéme”’; Recondita armonia— Tosca” 

Ve lo dissi?—‘Madana Butterfly” 3; Amor ti vieta—“Fedora” 

Cielo e mar!—‘‘La Gioconda”’; Vesti la giubba—‘‘I Pagliacci”; 
Air de la fleur—*‘Carmen” ; Ah! fuyez, douce image—‘‘Manon”’ ; 
O paradiso!—*‘L’ Africana’; O Souverain, O Juge—“Le Cid”; 
Rachel! quand du Seigneur—“La Juive”; M’appari, Quartet: 
Dormi pur—‘‘Martha”’ CSLPSII 


Ombra mai fu—‘‘Xerxes’’; Les Deux Sérénades—Leoncavallo; 
Bois épais—‘‘ Amadis”? ; Fenesta che lucive ; Vaghissima sembi- 
anza ; Noche Feliz; La Partida ; A la Luz de la Luna; O sole 
mio; Vieni sul mar!; Luna fedel; Over there; La Campana di 
San Giusto; Sei morta nella vita mia; Luna d’ Estate; Crucifixus 
—from Messe Solennelle CSLP5I2 


Caruso as Radamés 
in Verdi’s AIDA 


A RECORD FOR CHRISTMAS LISTENING 
Enrico Caruso sings 


SACRED MUSIC 


Cantique de Noél ; Ave Maria; Domine Deus; Pieta; Signore; 
Hosanna 


The reverse side of this record contains items by John McCormackesvpsos 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


LONG PLAY 334 R.P.M. RECORDS 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LTD. (RECORD DIVISION) - 8-11 GT. CASTLE STREFT - LONDON : W.1. 
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and if there are those who harbour dark 
thoughts as to the true nature of the con- 
ductor’s job this disc should effectively 
dispel them. Walter’s warm personality, 
his affectionate feeling for his players as 
well as the music, lend a special charm to 
this most valuable and fascinating issue 
(Philips ABL3161-2). 

One day we shall perhaps be given a 
recording of Holst’s orchestral master- 
piece, Egdon Heath; meanwhile here is a 
wholly delightful one of St. Paul’s Suite 
for strings and two slighter pieces, A 
Somerset Rhapsody and Marching Song, 
all very well played by the Philharmonia 
Orchestra under George Weldon and very 
well recorded (Columbia 33S1100). 


Also recommended 


A charming Mozart Christmas card: 
Overtures to Cosi fan tutte, Figaro, Magic 
Flute and Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, Kempe 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra (H.M.V. 
BLP1088). Strauss’s Tod und Verkladrung 
and Don Juan, Knappertsbusch and the 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra (Decca 
LXT5239). Excellent performances. 


Chamber Music 


Schubert’s youthful three Sonatinas and 
Sonata for Violin and Piano deserve the 
- really lovely performances given them by 
Johanna Martzy and Jean Antonietti in 
an admirable recording on Columbia 
33CX1399. Enjoyable in a different way 
is a splendid performance of Bartdk’s 
masterly Sonata for Two Pianos and Per- 
cussion by Edith Picht-Axenfeld and Carl 
Seeman (pianos), L. Porth and K. Pein- 
kofer (percussion: drums of various kinds, 
xylophone, cymbals, triangle and tom- 
tom). This is music of great fascination 
and no one need fear it is remorselessly 
percussive. The second of the three move- 
ments (Lento), for example, is full of 
Bartok’s evocative night music. The 
recording is first rate(D.G.G. DGM16021). 


Also recommended 


Corelli’s enchanting Christmas Concerto 
with soloist and orchestra (Capella Colon- 
iensis) directed by August Weinziger 
(D.G.G. Archive EPA37062), a beauti- 
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fully toned performance of Beethoven’s 
“Harp” String Quartet (op. 74) by the 
Italian Quartet (Columbia 33CX1396) ; 
and two most enjoyable discs by the 
Boyd Neel String Orchestra and the 
Jacobean Ensemble, both directed by 
Thurston Dart, of Dances of Shakespeare’s 
Time (Oiseau-Lyre OL50127) and Jacobean 
Consort Music (OL50133). 


Instrumental 

Gieseking’s splendid playing, beautifully 
recorded, of two Beethoven Sonatas (E 
major, op. 109, and A flat major, op. 110) 
is a sad reminder that, but for his un- 
timely death in October last, he would 
have completed the whole series. He was, 
as this disc shows, playing Beethoven with 
special insight and beauty; one is thankful 
to know that he has left a fair number of 
others of the Sonatas to be issued 
(Columbia 33CX1374). 


Also recommended 


Fine performances of Nos. 2 and 3 
(D minor and E flat major) of Beethoven’s 
Op. 31 by Solomon (H.M.V. ALP1303) 
and of the fifty-one Mazurkas of Chopin 
by Rubinstein (H.M.V. ALP1398-1400). 
Recording of the Chopin a little lacking 
in bloom, of the Beethoven splendid. 


Choral 


A superb performance, for which no 
praise could be too high, of Handel’s 
Solomon under Sir Thomas Beecham, 
with the R.P.O. and Beecham Choral 


Society; Soloists Elsie Morrison, Lois 
Marshall, Alexander Young, John 
Cameron. This glorious, sane, music 


uplifts the spirit, in this inspired rendering, 
in these troubled days (Columbia 
33CX1397-8). 


Also recommended 


A well chosen and beautifully sung 
group of Christmas Carols by the Choir of 
Christ’s Hospital under Cecil Cochrane, 
who deserves great credit as choir- 
master (H.M.V. DLP1133). 

I must hold over reviews of opera until 
next month. 

ALEC ROBERTSON. 


NATIONAL & ENGLISH REVIEW CROSSWORD No. 4 


A prize of one guinea will 
be awarded for the first 
correct solution opened 
on December 12th. Please 


cut out and send, with 


your name and address, 

to National and English 

Review (Crossword), 2 

Breams Buildings, London, 
E.C.4. 


Last month’s winner is: 
Dr. M. H. Barrow, 88 
School Road, Birmingham 
14. 


ACROSS | Down 
7. Not an engagement in the Wars of the Roses! . Whisky, brandy and rum? (8, 7). 
(6, 2, 7): | . Moor is to return salutation (7), 
8. Permit the silence to be broken (7). . Unpleasant person investing a shilling in a 


10. A saving grace (7). : be oe ll of cake, maybe—but not for the 
11. A number in constant agreement (5). golfer! (5). 

12. Bridal path (5). | . The boy is about to win a penny in town (7). 
14. Swing the lead, though healthy enough (5). | . Forms of reformatory schools? (8, 7). 

15. Singular start to a bedtime story! (4). 


. A bird in her nest (4). 
16. Sign nobody Latin returns (4). . A nymph of resounding fame (4). 
17. A relative of tuna (4). 


1 
2 
3 
4 
Ss 
6 
9 
10 
13. Succeed, but finally prosecute (5). 
i - 14. Hearing one, touch another (5). 
19. Take up a questionable position? (4). ie F 
21. Tell tale target (5). . Its problems are symbolic (7). 
22. He regrets being away from home (5). 19 
20 


| 
| . Turned in flight (4). 
Hass. . . . Walk slowly with due deference (4). 
23. Winnie certainly has such a relative (5). | 


. Show the end portion (7). 


25. Magazine for footballers? (7). | 23. “The guardian . . . of the strand.” Sir 
26. First measure a conic section (7). Walter Scott (The Lady of the Lake) (5). 
27. Standard marks of rank (5, 3, 7). | 24. The best of the pre-Raphelites (5). 


ACROSS—1. Ogress. 5. Abadan. 10. Formosa. 11. Anguine. 12. Orange. 15. Orator. 16. Hansard. 
17. Tees. 18. Arch. 19. Capital. 20. Clay. 22. Eden. 25. Threads. 27. Adhere. 28. Occult. 31. 
Sleeper. 32. Coroner. 33. Keener. 34. Subtle. 


DOWN-—. Garbage. 3. Enough. 4. Span. 5. Alas. 6. Asgard. 7. Aviator. 8. Afloat. 9. Dearth. 
13. Earache. 14. Assizes. 15.Orlando. 20. Chaise. 21. Athlete. 23. Diurnal. 24, Nature. 25. Trepan. 
26. Scarab. 29. Brer. 30. Acts. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


[NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 
ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone:GROsvenor 3834. 


BESPOKE BOOTS & SHOES 


TOM HILL (Knightsbridge) Ltp. 
Established 1873 
Makers of High Class Boots, Shoes & Leggings for Riding, 
Polo, Hunting, Military, Court and Civilian use. 


26 Brompton Road, London, S.W.1. 
KEN. 8020 


NEWSCAST—unusual quarterly magazine, news reports: 
Flying Saucers, Occult, etc. Send 5/- for year’s subscription 
to, 87 Fairfax Drive, Westcliff, Essex. 


SCHOOLS 


BOARDING SCHOOLS, TUTORS, DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE and SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge to parents stating age of pupil, 

approximate fee and district preferred. 
J. & J. PATON, Lrtp. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 


Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 6d. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


‘THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, South 

Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial training for women. 
Appointments Register open to students throughout their 
career, Early application for vacancies is essential 
(MAY. 5306-8). 


AVIES, LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 
Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
examinations. University Entrance and Scholarship. Ist 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


FURNISHED ACCOMMODATION 


ELIGHTFUL FURNISHED HOLIDAY BUNGALOWS 

by quiet sandy beach. Every requirement from refrig- 
erator to table napkin. Maid service: Temple, Winterton- 
on-Sea, Norfolk. 


Rate for CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
is 1/6 a line with a minimum of 3 lines. 
A line averages 7 words. 
Telephone your instructions to: 
Holborn 5708 (Extn. 24). 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


ASCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis courts. Golf. Riding. "Phone: 888/90. 


ARNSTAPLE.—Imperial Hotel. Overlooking the River 
Taw. Touring centre for Exmoor and Devon. Garden. 
*Phone: Rec. 3232. Vis. 210011. 


BATTLE, Sussex.—Beauport Park Hotel. A typical English 
country home in a perfect setting of 1,400 acres. All bed- 
rooms H. & C. and central heating, interior spring mattresses, 
private bathrooms. Licensed. Tel.: Baldslow 222. 


(CAMBRIDGE. —Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points of 
interest. "Phone: 3030. 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Cocktail Bar; Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; 
Garage. ’*Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


IORNWALL.—Steepcot Private Hotel, Treknow. Lovely 
views, close Trebarwith Sands. Interior sprung, H. & C. 
Brochure. Tintagel 357. 


DUBLIN. Royal Hibernian. ’Phone 72991 (10 lines). 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


FE ASTBOURNE.—Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
Ist Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 


*Phone 643. 
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HOTEL 


GUIDE 


XMOUTH.—Imperial Hotel. Facing south-west and 
overlooking the sea from its island site of 44 acres in the 
centre of the Esplanade. ’Phone 2296/8. 


GOLANT, near Fowey, Cornish Riviera—-Penquite House 
Hotel. Quiet comfort and excellent food in superbly 
situated country house. Boating. Fishing. 


HARROGATE.— Cairn Hydro Hotel. In 4 acres of 
grounds. Tennis courts. Full suite of Medical Baths. 
Private suites. ’Phone: 4005/8. 


AWKHURST, Kent.—Tudor Hall Hotel. 
Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. 
Weald and East Sussex. Tel. 2312. 


First-class. 
Ideal centre for Kentish 
Resident Proprietor. 


HAYWARDS HEATH, Sussex—Birch Hotel. Good living 
in great comfort. Swimming pool, tennis, squash and 20 
acres lovely grounds. Phone: 670. 


HERSTMONCEUX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 
An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299. 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 40 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Man. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


PSWICH.—Great White Horse Hotel. Made famous by 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. In the centre of the 
town. ’Phone: 3584. Telegrams: ‘* Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


ORKSHIRE DALES. Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 

Race-Horses Hotel: medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C., 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


KILLARNEY (Ireland). 


International Hotel. Tel.: 16. 


LANDUDNO.—Marine Hotel. Central position on 
Promenade, between Great and Little Orme. Touring 
centre for Snowdon country. ’Phone: 7447. 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. 
Wales. 
R.A.C. 


One of the best in N. 
H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
*Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘* Handotel.”’ 


ONDON.—Barkston Gardens Hotel. One minute 
al Court Station. Moderate tariff. ’Phone: Frobisher 


ONDON.—Brown’s Hotel. First-class London_ hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. ’*Phone 
Hyde Park 6020. Telegrams: ‘* Brownotel, Piccy, London.’’ 


LONDON.— Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


LONDON, S.W.1.—St. Ermin’s Hotel. 

In the quiet charm of Westminster. 200 rooms; 100 
bathrooms. Fully licensed and the very best cuisine. 
A. Gilles, Managing Director (late of Savoy Hotel and 
Grosvenor House, London). Tel. ABBey 7888. 


M ARLBOROUGH.—Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortabie modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Bedroom heaters. ’Phone: 2 


ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Courts. 
’Phone: Matlock 39, 


NORFOLK COAST. An hotel “permeated with the atmo- 
sphere of happiness, courtesy and willing service.’’ 
Brochure with pleasure. 


Chalet Hotel, Winterton-on-Sea, 
Norfolk. 


OXEFORD.—Randoiph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5. 


ENZANCE.—Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. Quiet 

restful hotel in unspoilt old-world Cornish fishing cove; 
excellent library; very comfortable chairs and beds; full sea 
view; garden to sea. Terms from 7 to 11 guineas according to 
season. Illustrated Brochure sent. ’Phone and ’Grams: N. R. 
Bryant. Mousehole 222., 


ROQSS.—Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 2769. 


UTHIN.—Castle 
Ruthin Castle. 


Hotel. Convenient 
Gas fires in bedrooms. 


for visitors to 
*Phone: 49, 


ALISBURY.—White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 
the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Royal Victoria Hotel. 

Central position overlooking the sea. Modern amenities 
include heating, radio, telepnones in bedrooms, Television. 
Telephone: Hastings 3300. 


TUNSRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington Hotel. Facing 
South and overlooking Common. Private Suites. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


Finest posit, 


WINDERMERE.— Old England Hotel. 
Facing south-west. 


with lawns running down to Lake. 


Open throughout year. ‘Phone 12 & 13. 


WANTED 
immediately... 


(OR GODFATHERS ) 


a Fairy (jodmothers 


Vacancies are unlimited, the work is 
easy — just send us a Christmas gift to 
help us carry on. Jn our homes and on 
the ‘Arethusa’, over 800 poor boys and 
girls are being cared for and trained to 
become happy and responsible citizens. 
To continue we need help. Will you be 
a fairy godmother or godfather this 
Christmas to the 


’ SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


Please send a special Christmas Donation to F. A. THORP, 
THE SECRETARY, 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


| 
| 


DRY FL 
SHERRY 


=. 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODO & CO LTD 
LONDON ©! ESTABLISHED 181) 


EEE 


The most welcome 


gift of all! 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 


Also Magnums 40/- 


Let us k... 


Good cigarettes, we believe, have long been expen- 
sive enough. That is why we were determined not to 
allow the recent increase in the tax on cigarettes to raise 
the price of Abdulla NUMBER SEVEN VIRGINIA. 

Abdulla NUMBER SEVEN are sti// four shillings 
for twenty. Weare forfeiting much of our normal profit. 
That is our contribution: and for your part we have 
asked you to accept an infinitesimal reduction in the 
length of your cigarettes. A reduction of one millimetre, 
less than half the thickness of a matchstick—so minute, 
in fact, as to be unnoticeable. The quality of the cigar- 
cttes remains Unchanged . . . superlative as always. 


NUMBER SEVEN VIRGINIA 
4/- tor 20 
[-ABDULLA - | {MAKE THE BEST | 
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